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Aotes. 
DR. JOUN HEWETT. 
AN UNPUBLISHED BIOGRAPHY. 

A few particulars concerning this worthy and 
loyal divine might be added to your former notes. 

Dr. John Hewett was the fourth of seven sons 
of Thomas Hewett, gentleman, and was born at 
Eccles, near Manchester, Sept. 4, 1614. He was 
educated at Bolton-in-the-Moors in the same 
county, and proceeded to Cambridge (to Pembroke 
Hall,) and afterwards to Oxford ; after which he 
became chaplain to the Earl of Lindsey at Haver- 
ing House (co. Essex.) He was twice married: 
Ist to the daughter of Robert Skinner of St. Bo- 
tolph, Aldgate, citizen, and merchant taylor of 
London, by whom he had three children— John, 
Charles (to whom King Charles stood sponsor), 
andanother. Charles died young from an accident, 
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Whittington, 423 — The Unburied Ambassa- | 
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had the degree of D.D. conferred upon him. By 
the king he was despatched into Cheshire and 
Lancashire to preach up loyalty, and reclaim the 
disaffected ; and it is stated upon reliable autho- 
rity that he was the author of the epitaph upon 
that sovereign in the English edition of Euwy Ba- 
a:Aucn, bearing the initials “ J. H.,” and commenc- 
ing “ So falls.” It was after the king’s death that 
he became chaplain to the Earl of Lindsey, and 
married that nobleman’s sister (whose father fell 
in the Royal cause at Edge Hill), who proved a 
most devoted wife and stepmother; and although 
she married afterwards two other husbands, yet 
she preserved the doctor’s picture at the foot of 
her bed, and was not unmindful of both his son 
and grandson. ‘To the latter she left a legacy of 
200/., and for the former * (the merchant) she 
procured a place in the Exchequer, and by her 
he was brought into the presence of King Charles 
IL., who then declared “ that as long as he swayed 
the sceptre of England none of Dr. Hewett's 
family should want.” 

Dr. Hewett was chosen by the parish of St. 
Gregory to be their pastor, and at that time 
rented Lord Hunsdon’s house in St. Paul’s Church- 
Hlis preaching was popular, at- 
tracting the élite of society during the time of the 
Commonwealth. Cromwell's own daughters, the 
Ladies Falconbridge and Claypole, privately 
came to his church, and were both married by 
him. He never disguised his loyalty, and used to 
excite his auditory from the pulpit to a generous 
contribution to the exiled monarch’s exigencies, 
urging them to “remember a distressed friend.” 
And so successful was his appeal that his youngest 
brother declared, upon one occasion, he saw the 
basons brought full from the church door, emptied 
at the communion-table, and, being taken back, 
were again half filled with the offerings of the 
people. 

The Protector’s inimical feelings towards him 
being known, some of his friends urged his re- 
moval into the country, and it was so far arranged 
that he was about to purchase, with his wife's 
money, an estate of 3002. per annum in Lancashire. 
Moreover, a lady had provided for him a living 
in the same county. 

The circumstances leading to his apprehension, 


| as communicated through one of his descendants 


falling from a tree in sight of his aunt, who there- | 
upon through fright was deprived of her sight and | 


hearing. Joln, the eldest, became a merchant, 
and engaged in a foreign traflic to Barbadoes, in 
which place he lived for some time. The doctor's 
second wife was Lady Mary Bertie, sister to the 
Earl of Lindsey (above-mentioned), by whom he 
had two daughters Elizabeth and Jane, who both 
died young. 


Dr. Hewett was with the king at Oxford, who | 


made him his chaplain, and by royal command 


to Strype, were as follows : — 

While a resident in St. Gregory's parish he be- 
came acquainted with an eminent loyalist, Mr. 
Warren, an apothecary in Watling Street, where 
he used to meet a number of devoted Royalists. On 
one oceasion, while dining there, the Lady Cham- 
pion, one of the guests, privately told him that, 


* John, the doctor's son, also left an only son Jobn, 
| who married, took orders, and had a rectory in York- 
shire, He afterwards removed to Leytonstone, co. Essex. 
His eldest son was a scholar of Magd. Hall, Oxford. 
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“considering her son-in-law, Sir John Stapley, 
was in so great favour with the Protector, they 
might perform whatsoever they attempted.” Not 
long after, by Lady Champion's instrumentality, 
& commission was procured from the king, in which 
Sir John Stapley, the doctor, and several others 
were nominated. Cromwell having become ac- 
quainted with the matter, privately secured Sir 
John, and used all endeavours to apprehend the 
other ; and in about a fortnight the unhappy doc- 
tor was seized, the usurper’s emissaries acting with 
the greatest brutality, pulling Lady Hewett out 
of bed, though she had lain in but a fortnight, 
rifling her cabinets, and abstracting all ber jewels. 

When brought before Oliver, the Protector 
told him he was “like a flaming torch among 
wheatsheaves, and that he should die as sure as 
his coat was black.” 

Every exertion was used to save him by his 


distracted wife, who supplicated the inexorable | 


Cromwell upon her knees; even his own daugh- 
ters joined their supplications to hers, but with- 
out avail. Such was the venality of the so-called 
High Court of Justice, that one of the commis- 
sioners thereof offered, for a bribe of 300/., to 
save Dr. Hewett, and his lady actually fetched 


1007. which she had hidden under her bed, and | 
forwarded afterwards by Mr. Warren 2002. more. | 
His condemna- | 


But all exertions were fruitless. 
tion and execution speedily followed, details of 
which are already in print. 

Lady Claypole was horror-struck at the unna- 
tural denial of her father to her repeated and 
earnest prayers for the life of Hewett. The 
Proctector pretended compassion to his soul, and 
sent to him Mr. Manton his chaplain; but the 
Doctor rejected his ministrations, and would not 
suffer him to enter his room. Commending the 
care of his son to Dr. Henchman, Bp. of London, 
and his two infant daughters to the protection of 
Almighty God, taking one of the latter in his 
arms: he passed the night previous to his execu- 
tion in “ an agony of prayer.” His last request was 
that Mr. Skinner, his brother-in-law, would, after 
decapitation, take his head ; that it might be pre- 
serve: from the insults of the executioner, which 
sad office was performed by Mr. Milton, an apothe- 
cary. He was executed at Tower Hill on the 8th 
of June, 1658 ; and a friendly hand sent at his own 
charges a hearse with six horses, conveying the 
corpse for private interment to his own church of 
St. Gregory, and on the Sunday following Dr. 
Wilde preached a powerfully pathetic funeral 
sermon to his memory. 

Dr. Hewett is described as being of middle sta- 
ture, with a lightish-brown complexion, having an 
intelligent lively eye, and a pleasant countenance ; 
an elegant and fluent orator, delivering his ser- 
mons oftentimes without preparation. His lan- 
guage has been reported by one of his contempo- 


| raries as truly Ciceronian. On one sccasion, while 
| preaching, and being offended with the behaviour 
of some of his auditory who (as the custom was 
| frequent in those days) wore their hats, he, di- 
| verging from his subject, attacked them upon the 

impropriety of their conduct, and the dishonour 
| shown to God and his house, &c.; so that before 
| he had concluded there was not one of the con- 
| gregation but had removed the offensive covering, 
quietly obeying the well-meant reproof. 

Upon another occasion, while burying a citizen 
according to the liturgy, a soldier rudely snatched 
the book from his hand, which circumstance was 
| so far from discomposing or intimidating him, 
that he continued the service calmly memoriter. 

He maintained a great correspondence with the 
Duchess of Leeds, who communicated to his grand- 
son many particulars of his ancestor, and particu- 
| larly that he had in contemplation the publication 
of a Church History, but whether any of the ma- 
terials for that purpose are extant is not known. 
Probably among the muniments of that family 
some of Dr. Hewett's letters may yet exist. 

Charles IL, upon the martyred divine’s son John 
being presented to him, ordered him a place in 
the Exchequer, and promised him further favour, 
taking off his hat to him while expressing that 
—— perhaps out of respect to the memory of 
iis father, with whom he had maintained a consi- 
derable epistolary correspondence, and from whom 
| he had so often during exile received supplies of 

money. 
Upon a petition of the doctor’s son's wife to 
that sovereign requesting a place for her son 
John in the Charter House, he returned a repl 
in the affirmative, and ordered that Dr. Hewett's 
| grandson should be brought before him; but, like 
many of the promises given after the Restoration, 
it was five or six years before he enjoyed the place. 
This John Hewett afterwards had a good living 


| from the Duke of Leeds in Yorkshire. 


Cr, Horrer. 


THE REGISTERS OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 


(Continued from p. 362.) 


10 Marcij [1589-90]. — Wm. Wright. Entred 
for his copie, a ballad of The Overthrowe of the 
Duke de Myne on the 4 Marche laste . . . vj. 

[Charles Duke de Mayne had set up some pretensions 
to the throne of France, and had been proclaimed “ Lieu- 
tenant-General to the Crown.” It was to oppose him, 
and to aid the King of Navarre, that Elizabeth sent 
over 4000 men under the command of Lord Willoughby. ] 

13 Marcij.— Wm. Wright. Entred for his 
copie, kc. A Recytall touching the cause of Bales, 
a Seminary Priest, who was hanged and quartered 
in Fletestrete on Ashwednesday, 1589. Whereunto 
is added the true cause of the Death of Annys 
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Bankyn, who the same Day was burnt in St. 

[Bales was executed, according to Stow (Chron. p. 
1263), “* at Fewtar, Lane end,” together with Horne and 
Blage, who had relieved him. ‘The precise date was 
4 March, 1589-90.) 

26 Marcij [1590]. — Tho. Orwyn. Entred for 
his copies, a new ballad called The Last Remedy 
of Unthrifly Makeshiftes. . « 

Item, another ballad entitled A Zrewe Sayler's 
Songe against Spanyshe Pryde . . . . 

[We have no knowledge of either of these ballads. ] 

j die Aprilis. — Richard Jones. Entred for his 
copie, &e. A Ballad of Agnes Bankyn that was 
burned in St. George’s-feild . . 

[She had “ poisoned her mistress and other,” Stow, p. 
1263; but he does not seem to have known her name, only 
calling her “a wench.” Just above we have seen her 
punishment recorded in a ballad printed by W. Wright.] 

Secundo Aprilis. — Willm. Wright. Entred for 
his copie, a ballad intytuled A 7ryumphant Ditty 
shewinge the Victories of the Frenche Kinge, the 
Wynninge of the Subburbes of Paris, the Joyes of 


his Frendes, and the Seightes in the Ayre, §&ce vj". | 


[The English and Swiss troops, as Camden (Kennett, 
ii. 556) informs us, assaulted that part of the capital of 
France which lies “ between St. Marcellus Gate and the 
Seine;” and the city might have been taken, but that 
Henry IV. did not think he had forces sufficient to retain 
it. The “sights in the air” are not mentioned. ] 

Sexto April.— Ric. Jones. Entred for his copie, 
ke. Certen Discourses concerninge the great mistak- 
inge of the Effectes of diverse sortes of Weapons, 
and chiefly of the Musket, Calyver, and Longebowe : 
and of thuse of Archers. Compiled by S* Jo. 
Smyth, Knight, 1589 . . . . . 


[This title is, in some important respects, fuller than | 


that of the tract itself, which was printed by Richard 
Jones in 4to, with the date of 1590. According to Strype 
it was suppressed by authority, but not effectually. In 
the next year, Sir John Smyth wrote another work of 
Instructions, §c., to officers, but it was not published 
until 1594, and there was a second edition or a re-issue of 
it in 1595. } 

xv. Apr. — Henry Carre. Entred for his copye, 
&e. A Ballad wherein Twoo Lovers exclayme 
against Fortune for the losse of their Ladyes, with 
the Ladies’ comfortable Answere . 

Tho. Nelson. Entred for his copye, &c. a booke 
intituled Cornucopia, or the Royall Exchange 

vj’. 
_ [This was one of Robert Greene’s many publications, and 
it came out in 1590, the word “Cornucopia” being omitted 
on the title-page. ‘The stationer merely availed himself 
of Greene's popularity to put his name to a servile trans- 
lation from the Italian, without a scrap of poetry or ori- 
ginalty. Nash, in a passage of his Strange Newes, 4to, 
1592, sign. L 4, thus speaks of his friend Greene’s mode of 


raising money by the fruits of his pen: we quote the | 


words because we have never seen them referred to: “ Of 


force I must graunt, that Greene came oftener in print | 


than men of judgement allowed of; but neverthelesse, he 
was a daintie slave to content the taile of a tearme, and 


stuffe serving men’s pockets.” The Rev. Mr. Dyce never 
saw a copy of The Royal Exchange, and we never had an 
opportunity of examining more than one exemplar, viz. 
that sold at the Roxburghe sale. ] 


27 April. — Willm. Wright. Entred for his 


copie, An Epitaph in Verse upon the Complaint of 


the People for the Death of Sr. Fr. Walsingham. 
vj‘. 
{Sir Francis Walsingham had died “at his house 1. 
Seding Lane, London” (Stow, p. 1265), on 6 April preced- 
ing. He was“ buried in Paul’s Church without solem- 
nity” on the night following: the “solemnity” was 
avoided, as is stated by Camden, on account of the 
poverty of Sir Francis; but his daughter was then the 
widow of Sir Philip Sidney, and afterwards the wife of 
the Earl of Essex, and of the Earl of Clanricard. George 
Whetstone was the principal epitaph-writer of the day, 
and possibly this effusion was by him; but if it were 
printed it has not survived. Whetstone bad written the 
commemoration of Sir F. W.’s son-in-law in 1587.”)] 
28° Aprilis. — Wm. Wrighte. Entred for his 
copic, A proper newe Ballad conteyning Newes 
Srom Spayne, Rome, and Geneva . Vj". 
xxix° die Aprilis.— Thoms Nelson. Entred for 
his copie, a ballad intituled a A dolorouse Dittye 
and most sweete Sonett made uppon the lamentable 
end of [a] godlie and vertuous Ladie lately famished 
xv° die Maij.— Thoms Nelson. Entred for his 
copie, A Ballad wherein is discryde Howe Three 
Persons for Lechery through London did ryde, §e. 
vj‘ 


[They, no doubt, rode upon a stang or pole, a then 
common punishment for offences of the kind. It is often 
referred to by humorous writers of the time, and wood- 
cuts are in existence showing the particular manner in 
which the penance was inflicted. The word “descry” 
was then not unfrequently used for describe, and here the 
rhyming title of the ballad required it.]} 

xvi. Maij.—Rie. Feild. Lycenced unto him, 
&c. a booke intituled A briefe Discourse dialoge- 
wise, shewinge how false and dangerous their Re- 
portes are which affirme the Spanyardes intended 
Invasion is for Restablishment of the Romishe 
Religion: her Mat Aliyance with the Nether- 
landers, §c., and Sr. Francis Drake's enterprise, 
three Yeres past, into the West Indies . « vj". 

{If this work were published, we believe that nothing 
is now known of it: it was on delicate topics, and per- 
haps it did not appear. Richard Field was a young 
printer from Stratford-upon-Avon, and an acquaintance 
of Shakspeare’s. Although he printed the original edi- 
tions of Venus and Adonis and of Lucrece, it deserves 
remark that Field was not the typographer of a single 
play by Shakspeare. } 

18 Maij.— Wm. Wright. Entred for his copie 
The Weddinge Garment, §c. . + Vj*. 

John Wolte. Entred for his copie A Songe of 
the Frenche Kinges Vyctorie, the 14 of Marche, 

[ Possibly by Joshua Sylvester, who wrote and printed 
in 1590 and 1591 (the last is the date of a copy sold 
| among Chalmers’s books, but Ritson gives the former) 
| A Canticle of the Victorie obtained by the French King, 
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Henry the 1V., at Yury.” If it had been a mere ballad, to 
be chanted in the streets, it would most likely not have 
been called “‘a song”; and the clerk at Stationers’ Hall 
might not understand the unusual word * Canticle”: 
perhaps it was not employed in Wolf's publication. ] 

xx° die Maij. — Richard Jones. Entred for his 
copie, a ballad intytuled A Brave Encouragement 
Sor Englishe Chivalrye, 

No doubt it had immediate reference to the levying 
and dispatch of troops to the assistance of Henry 1V. of 
France. It must have been of the same character as G. 
Peele’s Farewell to Norris and Drake in 1589, and very 
possibly was by him. } 

21 Maij.—Wm. Wrighte. Entred for his copie, 
&e. A Mournfull Dyttie on the Deathe of certen 
Judges and Justices of the Peace, and diverse other 
Gent., whoe dyed ymediatelie after the Assises were 
holden at Lyncolne laste paste . . . . vj". 


{The consequence of jail-fever, no doubt, as on one or | 


two previous occasions, 


23 of Maye. — Thomas Wilson. Entred for his 


copye, a ballad intytuled A Newe Scottyshe Son- | 


nett made betwene a Kynge and his Love, §c.  vj"*. 


This and the three next registrations relate to lost 
effusions upon the marriage, &c., of James VI. of Scot- 
land to Anne, daughter of the King of Denmark. ] 

iij® die Junij.— Wm. Wright. Entred for his 
copie, &c. a ballad intituled An Excellent Dittye 
made uppon the Arryvall of the Kinge of Shottes 
with his Ladye from Denmarke uppon Maye Daie 

H. Carre. Entered unto him, &e. a thinge in 
prose of the enterteynment of the Scottishe Kinge 
and his Queene at theire entringe into Scotland, 
with the Q. coronation . . . . .  V¥j% 


vj° die Junij. — H. Carre. Entered unto him, 
&c. A Ballad of the Receavinge of the Kinge of 
Scottes and Queene Anne, his [wife], into Lieth 
and Edenborough . . vj". 

xiij die Junij. —Wm. W righte. Entred unto 
him, &c. a ballad intytuled Fortune hath taken 
thee away, my Love; being the true Dittie 

From the last words it is to be inferred, that there 
had been some previous publication of “a ditty ” of the 
parm tune and words, which Wright wished to super- 
sede 

xv. Junij.— Rich. Jones. Entred for his copie, 
&e. a ballad entituled The Hangman's Holye- 
date... oo OF. 

18 Junij. —Wn. W righte. Entred unto him 
for his copie A Ballad uppon the Death of a yonge 
Man, who was soddenly Slayne by Lightninge at 
Waltham on Whitsunday ye laste past, 1590; with 
other strange Thinges which happened on that Day ye, 

[Stow notices several very violent storms, which did 
much damage, and caused great alarm, about this time, 
but he enters into few particulars. ] 


26 Junij. —Tho. Nelson. Alowed unto him for 
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| his copie, &e. A Suftle Practise wrought in Paris 
by Frere Frauncis against Frere Domnat, con- 
cerninge a Nunne, §e.. . 
[We apprehend that out of this story grew the old 
play of Friar Francis, several times mentioned in Hens- 
lowe's +": as having been acted at his theatre in 
January, 1593. See, however, T. Heywood’s « Apology for 
Actors, as reprinted by the Shakspeare Society, p a7; 
which may refer toa different drama, as then acted by 
the players of the Earl of Sussex. ] 


Thomas Gubbins, Thomas Newman. Allowed 
unto them for theire copie, under the hande of 
the Bishop of London and both the wardens, 
Tarlton’s Newes out of Purgatorye, or a Casket 
| full of Pleasant Conceiptes, stuffed with delightfull 
Devises and quaint Myrthe, as his humour maye 
affoorde, to feede Gentlemen's Fancies . . 

[We believe that no copy of this edition of a very 
curious and amusing work is known. Mr. Halliwell 
reprinted it for the Shakspeare Society in 1844 from 
| an impression without date. ‘Tarlton, the famous actor, 
had died 3rd Sept. 1588 (not 1584 as, by a slip of the 
pen, is stated in our last); and various authors imme- 
diately set to work to write productions that might 
obtain a sale, owing to the amazing popularity of the 
subject of them. ‘That Tarlton’s News out of Purga- 
tory appeared in 1590, in consequence of the above entry, 
there can be no doubt; because an answer to it, under 
the title of The Cobbler of Canterbury, came out in the 
same year, and, like Tarlton’s News, was several times 
reprinted. } 


J. Payne 


PARISH REGISTERS. 


cw have pleasure in calling attention to the two 
following announcements. We trust that the example 
set by Mr. Fitch and Mr. Bell will find many followers.— 
Ep. *N. & Q”) 

A good deed has been done which deserves a 
record in your pages. Ata meeting of the Nor- 
foll: and Norwich Archeological Society, held on 
the 5th of August, Mr. F itch presented to the 
church of North Elmham its original parish regis- 
ter, having first inscribed the following memoran- 
dum within its cover : — 

“ This book, the Register of the Parish of North Elm- 
ham, commencing November, 1538, and ending Septem- 
ber, 1631, was taken from the parish chest some years 
ago. It has been lately purchased by me. As the ob- 
ject of all archzologists should be to preserve, and not to 
destroy, to restore and not to appropriate, I have this 
day returned it to the Rector, trusting that for the future 
it may be more carefully preserved. 

Rosert Firen, 
“ Hon. Secretary of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Are hwological Society. 
“ Norwich, Aug. 5, 1861.’ 


See Gent.’s Mag. Nov., 1861, p. 534. Grime. 


The Editor of “N. & Q.” will oblige by giving 
insertion to the accompanying cutting: _— 
“Recovery or Anctent Parisu Recorps. — The 


most aucient portion of the registers of the parish of 
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Kingston-upon-Thames have lately been rescued under 
the following circumstances :—Some time since a gentle- 
man wrote to the vicar, the Rev, I. P. Measor, and also 
to the Archdeacon of Surrey, directing their attention to 
the fact that among the lots included in a sale by auction 
by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, the w ell-known London 
auctioneers of literary property, was the “ Ancient Parish 
Register of Kingston-upon-Thames,” The churchwar- 
dens at once put themselves in communication with the 


| 


auctioneers, claiming the register as parish property, and | 
intimating that its sale would be objected to as illegal. | 


It was then ascertained that the register had been sent 
to them for sale by a bookseller at Plymouth, who pur- 
chased it among other effects of the late Mr. Edward 


Gandy, into whose possession it must undoubtedly have | 


ssed among the books and papers of his brother, the 

v. Samuel Whitlock Gandy, M.A,, vicar of Kingston, 
who died in 1851. It appeared that the trustees of the 
British Museum had offered 102 for the register, and this 
sum was demanded by the Plymouth bookseller as the 
price of its restitution. To this the vicar and chureh- 
wardens naturally objected, and applied to the magis- 
trates at Bow Street, who advised an amicable settlement 


of the affair. The vestry-clerk also endeavoured to get | 


the register delivered up, and the price asked ultimately | 


fell to 5/. The credit, however, of the recovery belongs 
to Mr. J. Bell, solicitor, who on becoming churchwarden, 
actively exerted himself in the matter, and received back 
the register on payment of two guineas, It is now in 
the keeping of the Rev. H. P. Measor, who, as vicar, is 
the legal custodian. These records thus recovered com- 


mence in 1541 (three years after parish registers were | 


ordered to be kept, A.p. 1538, 29th of Henry VIII.), and 
continue till 1556, Between this and the date of the 
other registers in Mr. Measor’s possession a hiatus ec- 
curs. These latter recommence in 1560, go on till 1653, 
when again there is a hiatus until 1668. From 1668 they 
continue till the present time. It is a matter of great satis- 
faction that these ancient records have been recovered, 
and we have no doubt they will for the future be pre- 
served with the care they deserve. Insignificant as most 
of the items in them may appear to be, they throw great 
light upon ancient customs, and in their aggregate these 
parish registers contain a mass of information often of 
great value even as materials in a national history. — 
Surrey Comet.” —The Times, Noy. 11, 1861. 

K. P. D. E. 


CHRISTIAN SURNAMES, OR SURNAMES 
DERIVED FROM CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


To make a christian name into a surname, the 
rule seems to be to add ans. Thus from Robert 
we have Roberts, from John, Johns, and in like 
manner a great number of names seem to have 
been formed, e.g. Edwards, Williams, Peters, 
Franks, Edmonds, Edmunds,* &c. &c. There are, 
however, exceptions. Christian names ending in 
8, do not take a second one, e. g. James, Thomas, 
Lewis, &c. But there are also others which do 
not admit the s, e. g. George (Fr, Georges), Mau- 
rice, Benjamin, Alexander, Jack, &e. Others again 
are found with and without an s, the one form 


* Many of these names occur as surnames also without 
an s, but much less frequently, I think, than with one. 
Thus, in the London Directory (Commercial) I find one 
John to 28 Johns’, 5 Frank's to 19 Franks’, &c. &e. 


| sis? Perhaps son or child. 


being nearly as common as the other, e. g. Daniel 
(or Daniell) and Daniels, David and Davids, Wal- 
ter and Walters, &e. &e. 

Now what is this s? It cannot well be the 
plural, or else we should probably find in French 
such surnames as Roberts, Robins, Richards,* &c.; 
whereas, as far as I know, only Robert, Robin, and 
Richard are met with. It is, therefore, probably 
the mark of the genitive. What then is the ellip- 
Whose child or son 
is that? Robert's, John's, &c. Son is more likely 
than chiid, inasmuch as I do not think that the 
latter, though it does form part of a few surnames 
(Goodcuiip, Faircnitp, &c.) is ever combined 
with a christian name, to form a surname, as son 
so commonly is. 

It will be observed that all the surnames I 
have given are masculine, and I do not know that 
a female christian name was ever raised to the 
dignity of a surname. In the first place, in the 
name-making days, women were, comparatively, 
thought very little of; and secondly, even now, 
in this gallant age, does not a woman Jose her 
surname when she marries ? 

According to this theory of mine, then, Richard- 
son, Johnson, Robertson, &c, are only the full 
forms of Richards, Johns, Roberts, &c., and are 
really the same names. 

The Danes, Swedes, and Icelanders form sur- 
names in the same way: the Danish and Ice- 
landic names ending in sen (Dan. sin, Icel. sour) ; 
the Swedish, like our own, in son. Thus, the 
Dan. Andersen (our Anderson, which is therefore 
not a British name) comes from Anders (Andrew), 
and sen=sijn (son). Cf. Thorwaldsen (Dan.), Hal- 
dorsen (Icel.); Petersen, Erichsen (Dan.); Nilsson{ 
(Swed.). ‘This last name is the only one in which 
I have been able to find the double s preserved ; 
it means the son of Nicholas§ (Nils in Swed. 
meaning Nicholas), and is doubtless the origin of 
the name we English are so proud of — Netson. 
If so, the less common form, Neilson, is the more 
correct one ; but in both we have dropped one of 
the s's. Cuance. 


CURIOUS HEXAMETER HYMN. 
I never saw a hymn written in hexameter 
measure before the one I send you. As it is 


* French Grammarians seem still to be divided in 
opinion as to whether proper names should take an s in 
the plur. or not, but the majority reject the s when the 
names are not used fig., and say les deux Corneille, &c. 
See Duvivier, Gram. des Gram., Paris, 1822, vol. i. pp. 
136, 137. But what was the custom centuries ago? 

+ In these and the other surnames, compounded with 
son, one s has been elided. : 

t In the Court Directory (1859) stands the name Nils 
Nilsen (Mr. Nilsen will, I trust, excuse my quoting it), 
in which one s has been dropped. 

: § And not fils du Nil, as a Frenchman might trans- 
ate it. 
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quite a curiosity in its way, and as “N. & Q.” 
is read by a number of persons interested in 
hymnology, I venture to beg a corner for it. 
happened to meet with it in the note-book of an 
old friend, who would be glad to know the au- 
thor’s name. He thinks the lines could be set to 
almost any anthem tune. 


“A HYMN TO JESUS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“Thee we adore and praise, almighty Son of the 


Highest! 

Fountain of goodness and light, the manifest love of the 
Father! 

Bringing His marvellous mercy forth to the wandering 
outcast, 

Showing His tender heart, o’erflowing with holy com- 
passion ! 

“ Thine was the heaven of heavens, all pure and hal- 

lowed before Thee, — 


Yet Thou didst rest Thy head in the lowly Bethlehem | 


manger. 

Thine was the diadem bright, of deathless power and 
dominion : 

Thine = Kingly mantle, O Lord, of a universe bound- 


ess, — 
Yet Thou didst wear the scornful crown of thorn and | 


derision, 
Wear the purple robe before the mockers of Herod! 


Thine was the throne of might, the right hand throne of | 


the Father, — 


Yet upon Calvary’s hill the cross was Thy ending trium- | 


phant! 
“Mighty and merciful Saviour, the world is bowing 
before Thee ; 


Look from Thy shrine of light, the shrine of Thy holy | 


pavilion, 

Where Thy ransomed Church is ceaselessly bending to 
worship: 

Look on Thy children of earth, Thy helpless children who 
wander 


Guide them, O mighty Love, to pastures green and re- 
freshing! 

Give them, ah, give them to drink, of the streams of the 
river of mercy, 


for ever! 
“Thee we adore and praise, almighty Son of the 
Highest! 
Fountain of goodness and light, the manifest love of the 
Father! 


(24 S. XIL. Nov. 23. 61, 

| have within this 10 days bin alarm'd with the terrible 
apprhensions of an Invasion, wéh has fallen all public 
securityes very considerably, however I cannot think but 
y® storm must blow over.” 

March 22,1721: 

“I'm not very fond of travelling with much money, 
there's so much robbing, and besides my wife is not at all 
pleased with this Cold, Raw, and Churlish weather.” 

Jan. 1, 1725: 

“ My wife went yesterday, herself to take a place for 
you in ye Lincoln Coach, wch sets out on Monday ye 
12 Instant; she paid 20+, being ye full fare from Big. 
gleswade to Lincoln. The coach goes in 3 dayes, and 
lyes at Biggleswade ye first night... .. The man told 
her ye roads would grow stiffer & worse for some time, 
sehen You'l please to be at Biggleswade on Monday 
night, for ye Coach sets out by 5 on Tuesday morn.” 

Dec. 3, 1725: 

“T called the other day at ye Sun fire office to know if 
we should have any dividend at Xmas, wth has never 
failed vs yet. But I cannot find they are come to any 
resolucdn, having suffered much by ye flires on London 
Bridge and in severall Country towns.” 


Feb. 15, 1726: 

“We have got a famous preacher, Mt Herring, at 
Lincoln’s Inne, in ye room of Dt Lupton.” 

Oct. 19, 1733: 

“ The differences abroad abt ye King of Poland have 
made our Stocks shrink.”, 

May 25, 1744: 

“The Bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland, has published a 
book of two shillings price vpon the excellencies of Tar 
Water, wth is to keep ye bloud in due Order, & a great 
remedy in many cases. His way of making it is to put, 
I think, a Gallon of Water to a quart of Tar, and after 


| stirring it together, to let it stand 48 Hours and then 
Through the darkness of night, amid the footroads of evil! | 


pour off the clear and drink a Glass of abt halfe a pint in 
ye morn & as much at 5 in ye afternoon. So it’s become 
as comon to call for a Glass of Tar Water in a Coffee- 


house as a dish of tea or coffee. I have not as yet drank 


| any of it, but I believe M* Bristow, who used to be a 
Till in Thy heavenly house they feast on Thy goodness | 


great Medicine hunter, would fain see it.” 
May 15, 1750: 


“Mr. Tomlinson was so kind as to come vp & dine 
with me, wch I took very kindly; bis modesty w'd not 


| suffer him to speak of his excellent Poem on the Trinity 


Thee, the bringer of mercy forth to the wandering outcast, 


Thee do we laud with the Holy Jehovah and Spirit 
Eternal.” 


NANFANT. 


EXTRACTS FROM OLD LETTERS. 


| 
} 


The following extracts are taken from a large | 


pile of letters, written by Mr. John Whishaw, 
the London solicitor, whose bill I printed in a 
former number of “ N, & Q.” 
to clients dwelling in the country, and with the 
exception of the passages quoted, and a few others 
relating to family matters, contain nothing but 
dry business details : — 

March 17, 1718: 

“When we thought all things quiet & serene, wee 


They were written | 


to wch I should haue been a Stranger had I not seen it 
advertized in my newspaper, on w’h I bot it & am ex- 
treamly pleased with it.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Hlinor Notes. 

Wetsn Weppixes.— The Welsh or Cymry 
are beyond doubt the descendants of the race 
which first colonised Europe from the East, be 
they termed Gotherida, Cymbri, Arians, Cimbro- 
Scythians, or any other name. That the present 
Celtic empires of France, Spain, Italy, are of cog- 
nate race is now well known; whether exactly 
identical or cousins only is an open question. 
Usages are almost indestructible in mountain 


countries : the Welsh marriage usage — not con- 
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fned to the lowest orders —is for the bride to 
gallop off on horse- back, attended by a cavalier of 
her own choice, from the bridegroom, who, if he 
really means to win her, must be better mounted, 
and, “to say nothing” of the style of riding re- 
quired in a break-neck country, must beat her at 
her own line in the chace. This is sometimes called 
“Hela Helen,” “Helen's [unt,” in allusion to 
the ride of Helen with Paris, which originated the 
Trojan war. The Spartans had something of the 
same custom; and in the country (Crimea) from 
which the Cymry emigrated, the fashion has not ex- 
pired. I quote from Clarke's Travels, p. 333 :— 

“The ceremony of marriage among these Tartars is 
performed on horseback. A girl is first mounted, who 
rides off at full speed. Her lover pursues. If he over- 
take her, she becomes his wife, and he returns with her 


to his tent. It sometimes happens that the woman does | 


not wish to marry the person by whom she is pursued, 
and we were assured that no instance occurs of a girl 
being thus caught unless she has a partiality for her 
pursuer.”” 

This last observation holds true about the 
Welsh girls. We have known a farmer's daugh- 
ter, years ago, with her “leal lover” for her cava- 
lier, take a line of country which soon settled her 
would-be husband's pretensions to her hand. Pity 
the custom is not English as well as Welsh; it 
would give a chance at least to the unfortunate 
damsels whose hearts do not go with the elect of 
their very cruel, but, perhaps, sensible parents. 

Mer Marron. 

Ottver Cromwetu.— In the List of the Army 
raised under the Command of his Excellency 
Robert, Earle Essex. . . . London, printed for 
John Partridge, 1642, two Oliver Cromwells oc- 
cur. The father was Captain of the 67th Troop. 

67. 
C. Oli Cromwell. 
L. Cuthbert Baildon. 
C. Jos. Whaterhouse. 
Q. Jasper Disbrow.” 
The son was Cornet in the 8th Troop : — 
C. Lord Saint John. 
L. Marmad Couper. 
C. Oliver Cromwel. 
Q. Will. Wallen.” 

The above were certainly troops of horse, under 
the command of the Earl of Bedford. The pam- 
phlet from which I quote, is among the civil war 
tracts in the British Museum: the collector has 
marked it “Sept. 14.” There, however, exists 
another army list published about three months 
before, in which the name of Oliver Cromwell 
occurs as Ensign. See a broadside in the British 
Museum : — 


“ A List of the Field-Officers chosen and appointed for 
the Irish Expedition, by the Committee at Guild-hall, 
London, for the Regiments of 5000 Foot and 500 Horse, 
under the Command of Philip Wharton, Baron Scar- 
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borough, Lord General for Ireland. London; Printed 
for Edward Paxton, June 11, 1642.” 
“ Foot Companies, 
Colonell Generall. 
His Captain Edward Massy. 
His Ensigne Oliver Cromwell.” 

A list, almost exactly similar, was printed on 
| the 18th of June in a small quarto form, and at- 
tached to a pamphlet entitled The Last News from 
Ireland. <A copy of this is in my own collection, 
the passage is the same as above quoted. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Bottesford Manor. 


Dainxine Founrarxs.—It is related of Edwin, 
who became king of the district between the 
Firth of Forth and the Humber in 616, rose to 
the name of Bretwalda, and in 633 was killed in 
| battle by Ceadwalla, King of the British, that he 
established these conveniences for the thirsty tra- 
veller. Beda tells us that 
“In many places where clear springs ran by public high- 
ways, and where men’s faring was most, there he had for 
refreshment of wayfarers to set posts, and to hang thereon 
brazen basins. Nor did any touch them but for his 
needful service, either out of awe, or out of love of that 
king.” — Beda, pp. 97, 520, ed. Smith. 

Oswatp Cockayne. 
| Gains. — The etymology of this Fr. word signi- 
| fying sheath seems to me instructive. It comes of 

course from the Lat. vagina. This we see by 
| comparing its equivalents in the cognate dialects, 

viz. Ital. guaina, Span. vaina, Port. bainha (pron. 
| bain-ya). The g in gatne, therefore, really cor- 
| responds to the v in vagina, and has nothing to do 
| with the g in this latter word, for this letter has 
suffered elision. Vagina has first become vaina * ; 
then the v has been replaced by gu, which gives 
guaina f ; and, lastly, the u has been thrust out f, 
and the Ital. termination a been replaced by the 
Fr. one e —and so we have gaine, a word which 
bears no very striking resemblance to its progeni- 
tor. The circumflex over the i is, no doubt, in- 
tended to indicate the lost g. The wh in the Port. 
form seems to be merely a change which the Lat. 
n has undergone, as in vinum, Port. vinno. 

In a similar way, I think, our adj. gay might 
be readily deduced from the Lat. vagus, or per- 
| haps rather from the corresponding Ital. vago, 
which means both wandering, roaming, and pleas- 
| ing, agreeable, the connexion apparently being 
| the freedom from restraint implied by both classes 
of words. Comp. wanton in is good and bad 
sense. The ag of Lat. words sometimes becomes 
ai or ay in French, e. g. paGanus, paien, paGus, 


* So regina, Span. reina, Port. ratnha, Fr. reine. 
| _ + So Lat. ve, Ital. Guai. Comp. also vadum and Guade, 
Gvaltieri and Walter. 
Comp. Ital. Gvanto, Guardia, Guarentia, Gvaltieri 
with the Fr. Gant, Garde, Garantie, Gauthier. Sometimes 
the w is retained in Fr., as Guado, Gvé (ford). 
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[294 §, XII. Nov. 23. 


pays, saGum, Sale. 
pacare with our verb to pay. i do not wish to 
insist upon the correctness of this derivation of 
the word gay, for I have not the slightest autho- 
rity for it; I merely maintain that it is quite pos- 
sible. F, Cu ance. 


Envetores. —I believe it is generally supposed 
that envelopes for letters are a novelty of the pre- 
sent generation; but I have preserved amongst 
family relics two notes to my mother, when a 
school-girl in the first decade of the century, 
which are enclosed in envelopes made precisely 
like those of the present day, except the adhesive 
gum. They are of thickish Chinese silk paper 


Comp. also the Mid. Lat. 


(apparently), with neat little painted borders. , 


Perhaps some one will say whether this was a 
general custom ?* Mrs, Freeman. 


Mount Prospect, Shanakiel, Cork. 

Tue Worp Score as vsep 1x a Musican 
Sense. — The Rev. Robert Aris Willmott, in his 
charming Journal of Summer Time in the Country, 
has fallen into an error respecting the word Score 


—an error so frequently made by writers of | © ser : 
| tion, refused permission to remove ; or since Mr. 


eminence, that it is quite pardonable in Mr. Will- 
mott’s case. The passage to which I allude is 
the following. Speaking of singing-birds, and the 
charming song of the nightingale, he says: “ Some 
naturalists have been bold enough to write down 
the song — to give us the nightingale’s score.” I 
know it is common to speak of the score when 
the melody or tune of the song is only intended. 
It would be right to say that the music is noted, 
or in old language pricked; but it is incorrect to 
call it scored, and in many cases calculated to 
mislead. 


The meaning of the word score, as used in a | 


musical sense, is a complete and orderly assem- 
blage (in manuscript or print), of the parts of a 
vocal or instrumental composition. This is called 
a score on account of the vertical lines (or scor- 
ings) which run from the upper to the lower 
stave, symmetrically dividing the different parts ; 
that is, bringing their corresponding bars directly 
under each other, so that the eye sees at a glance 
their harmonical connection, and the judgment is 
enabled to decide upon the effect. 

On the Continent, the words Partition, Partitur, 
Partitura, and Partizione, are used’ for our Score ; 
and it is not alittle singular that ‘Thomas Morley, 
in 1597 (Introduction to Practicall Musicke) uses 
the word “partition,” whenever he speaks of a 
score. 
lished in this country — A Short Explanation of 
such Foreign Words as are made use of in Musick 
Books, 1724—neither words, score, nor partition, 
are tobe found. In Hoyle’s Dictionarium Musica, 


[* See “N. & Q.” 2"4 §, iv. 170, 195, 279, 397.—Ep. } 


In the earliest musical dictionary pub- | 


1770, the word score is omitted, but partition is 
explained in the following manner : — 

“Partition, the disposition of the several parts of a 
song set on the same leaf; in one part the treble, in 
another the bass, &c., that they may be all sung or 
played separately or jointly.” 

The term partition to designate a score, has 
recently been revived in England, and perhaps, 
when we consider the nine different meanings of 
the latter, as given by Johnson, it is the more 
expressive word of the two. At any rate we 
shall not quarrel with those who adopt either 
term. ‘There is no need to exclaim with Falstaff 
at the battle of Shrewsbury, “here’s no scoring 
but upon the pate!” Epwarp F. Rimpaurt, 


Queries. 
Apyta or Oractes or Detrnt anp Tropno- 


nius. — Has any correspondent of “N. & Q,,” or 
any recent traveller visited Lebadcea since the 
time of Dr. Clarke, who found the adytum of the 
hieron of ‘Trophonius choked with rubbish, which 
the Turkish governor, fearing a popular commo- 


Cripps made a futile attempt to explore it? Has 
the adytum of Apollo at Delphi, built by Tro- 
phonius, which Dr. Clarke supposed might some 
day be discovered by the singularity of its work- 
manship, yet been identified or examined? To 
any tourist without an object ; —to any travelling 
book-maker seeking an unhackneyed subject, and 
willing to run the risk of becoming permanently 
&yéAacros, let me suggest A descent into the Cave 
of Trophonius !” Detra, 

Beveriwce: Top. — What is the origin of the 
name “Deveridge,” its crest and arms? And 
also of the name of “Tod,” its crest and arms? 
Both belong to the county of Kinross, Scotland. 

A. Beverivee. 

Leith. 

Brevir.— This is a common word in the 
Eastern and Midland Counties. A person is said 
to be “a great brevit,” or “ always to be breviting 
about,” when he is of a restless, uneasy, wander- 
ing-to-and-fro disposition. I once heard the word 
curiously applied. I asked an old lady (an ex- 
housekeeper) what was the name of her little dog, 
and she replied, “Brevit; and a very proper 
name too, for he’s always breviting about.” But 
the dog’s proper name was “ Brevet,” and he had 
been so named by his furmer owner, a captain in 
the Carbineers, out of compliment, I suppose, to 
his military profession. I have no authority, how 
ever, to spell the word of which I make a note; 
and “ brevet” may be the correct form, What is 
its derivation ? Curneert Bepe. 


Becoar’s Baver.—By the Act 5 & 6 Ed. VL 
c. 2. the poor might be licensed to beg, and such 
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as were licensed were to “weare openly upon 
him bothe on the breast and the back of his ut- 
termost garment some notable badge or token.”* 

Can you refer me to a representation or de- 
scription of such badge ? Epw. J. Wutson. 


Commissariat or Lauper. — Your correspon- 
dent Sean mentions this record in a recent ar- 
ticle on the Edgar family. I shall be greatly 
obliged by a description of it, where it may be 
seen or consulted, &e., &e. =. O. 

Coster at Haartem. — In A Guide 


to the Rhine, printed at Brussells without date ; 
but, from matters described, I think about ten 


years ago, the following occurs in the notice of 


Mayence : — 

“The people of Haarlem went wild about Coster in the 
last century, and published a solemn account of his apo- 
theosis, which went beyond that at Mayence for Guten- 
berg. Will no town do the like fur Faustus? ” 

I shall be obliged by reference to any account 
of what was done at Haarlem, Has Faustus no 
statue ? J.K. 


Ricuarp Cumpernatcn, graduated B.A. at 


Caius Coll. Cambridge, in 1668. Can any corre- | 
name is mentioned in any ancient manuscript or 
spondent give any further particulars concerning | 


him, or the names of his parents ? 
Or concerning the Rev. Mr. (Peter ?) Comber- 


and it also appears, from the following epigram of 
Martial (and probably from passages in other 
writers) that false teeth were not unknown, al- 
though it seems that they had not arrived at the 
art of supplying the loss of an eye: — 
Leliam, 
“ Dentibus atque comis, nec te pudet, uteris emptis ; 
Quid facies oculo, Laelia? non emitur.” 

Has any reader of “ N. & Q.” ever heard of an 
instance of a Roman skull having been found at 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, or any other of the nu- 
merous places from which Roman remains have 
been exhumed, in which were false teeth? and, if 
so, where is such an instance recorded? The sight 
of such articles would be highly gratifying to an- 
tiquarian curiosity ; and as the notes on Martial 
by ‘Thomas Farneley represent them to have been 
made of ivory and box, it would not be unrea- 
sonable to expect to find them in as good pre- 
servation as the skull itself. J.C. H. 


Frencu Famiry.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me when the family name of 


| “French” or “ F french” first made its appear- 


bach, who founded a school at Lower-Peover, in | 


Cheshire, and died in or about 1721? G.W. M. 


Cone1rorM Inscriptions. — Have any success- 
ful results been arrived at in attempting to de- 
eypher the arrow-headed inscriptions found in 
the ruins of Babylon? It was said that a whole 
library of ancient literature would probably be 
brought to light that was believed to be inscribed 
on a great number of slabs which were discovered 
in one spot. J. M. 


Erigkam. — Can any of your readers help me 
tothe name of the author of the following lines, 
tell me the occasion which brought them forth, 
and render the subjects of the rhyme less anony- 
mous than they are at present ? — 

“Sirs J. and R. two men of worth, 
Well-known to every writer; 
Sir John he is the Grocerman, 
Sir Robert is the Lighter, 
“Two knights of equal Wit and Birth, 
The pride of Lord Mayor's show, Sir; 
Sir Robert, tho’ the Lighterman, 
Iu worth out-weighs the Grocer.” 
Sr. Swirury. 

Farse amona tne Romans. — That 
among the Romans there were some, especially 
ladies, who wore false hair, there is abundant 
evidence in the works of several of their poets ; 


[* For a notice of the more recent Badge of Poverty, 
see “N, & Q.” 204 §, viii. 184.—Ep.] 


ance in the United Kingdom? Whether the 


book, and what is the origin or derivation of the 
name? There are several families of the name 
in the county of Roscommon in Ireland. In 
England it appears to be found chiefly on the 
south coast. A few families of the name are 
found in the Midland Counties, but very rarely 
farther north. CEsTRIAN, 


Grene Pots. — I am curious to know whether, 
at the opening of the Middle Temple Library, the 
Prince of Wales drank claret, taken from the an- 
cient crypts, out of the “grene earthern my 
used of yore by the gentlemen of the Temple ? 

I imagine a lustier gusto would be imparted to 


| wine imbibed from these ancient vessels than 


draughts sipped from the fragile glass of the pre- 
sent day could yield. 

It appears from Kempe’s Manuscripts of Loseley 
House in Surrey, that so important was “ certaine 
white clay” used in the manufacture of bottles 
and pitchers, that, as a member of the Inner 
Temple, Sir Julius Ciesar, Knt., wrote 19 Aug. 
1594, to Sir Wm. Moore (Keeper of Farnham 
Park, a demesne of the Bishopric of Winchester), 
praying to be permitted to take as much earth as 
shall be sufficient for the “ furnishinge of the said 


| house with certaine Grene Potts,” paying for the 


same as heretofore. 
Inquirer AND Constant READER. 
Gaverte pu Louvrse.— When a painting is 
purchased for our own National Gallery, the price 
given for it is very generally known. Is this the 
case with respect to paintings purchased for the 
Galerie du Louvre? For instance, can any of 
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your correspondents state what were the sums 
paid for the Murillos and the Hobbema_ lately 
added to the collection ? Lumen. 


Srarcuss.—I shall be much obliged 
to any person who will inform me, through “ N. 
& Q.,” who is the present possessor of the following 
MSS. noted by Moule in his Bib. Heral : — 

“Scipio Sqires, temp. Car. L., compiled an Account of 
the arms then in the church windows of Devonshire, 
which, with the Visitations 6f Benolte and Harvey, were 
in the possession of the late Dr. Milles, Dean of Exeter.” 

“In the MS. Library at Stowe, is a 4to. containing the 
Arms and Pedigrees of above 300 families in Dorsetshire. 
(Cat. vol. ii. p. 542.) 

H. T. 

Knicut or Martyr. — A medical man, in one 
of the Eastern Counties, claims the title of Sir 
on the ground of being a “ Knight of Martyr”; 
an order peculiar to the profession, as he asserts. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Will one of the readers of “ N. & Q.” give some | 


information about this alleged order of knight- 
hood ? R. A. W. 


Oxp Manvuscrirt.—I have come across several 
portions of an old MS. which I desire to identify. 
The leaves are large folio, vellum. The text, in 
double columns, is surrounded with notes in con- 
temporaneous writing, but smaller character. The 
initial letters are colored. It appears to form 
part of a conversation between “ P 
sus,” “Gaius,” ‘ Pomponius,” “Ulp,” &c. in 
Latin, and I can detect in red letter the com- 
mencement of a new subject, “Incipit liber de 
interrogationibus, &c.” 

Cuessporoucn Harserrtontensis, B.A. 

Mortimer anp Gitsert Tison. — 
Where can I find any biographical notices of 
Ralph de Mortimer and Gislebert Tison, two of 
William the Conqueror’s followers (the former, I 
am aware, distinguished himself at Hastings), to 
whom he parcelled out lands and manors in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire and elsewhere; or any 
account of their deeds of arms, or services ren- 
dered to their prince. Dane-Ge rt. 


Mutiny Act.— By the Mutiny Act now in 
force (24 Vict. c. 7, s.1,) it is enacted that 
no person within the United Kingdom shall, by 
the Articles of War, be subject to suffer any 
punishment extending to life or limb, otherwise 
than is provided for by the Act. 

What are the punishnftnts extending to limb 
here referred to as being authorised by law in 
the United Kingdom? What are the punish- 
ments extending to limb, which — though we are 
protected from them in the United Kingdom — 
may, nevertheless, by implication, be inflicted 
under the Articles of War in other parts of her 
Majesty’s dominions ? XAVIER. 

Tue ParisH Is BOUND TO FIND us. — In Eden's 
State of the Poor reference is made to a ballad — 


| yard ? 


aulus,” “Cel- | 


S. XII. Nov. 23. ’61, 


“Tfang sorrow and cast away care! 
The Parish is bound to find us;” 
| which is said to have been written as an attack 
on the General Poor Law Act of 1601, and to 
have been popular for many years, 
Can you tell me where 1 shall find the ballad 
entire ? Epw. J. Witsoy, 


Errraru or Pavrta.—The following epitaph of 
Paula is cited from a treatise of Jerome, by Dean 
Milman, in his History of Christianity, vol. iii, 
p- 331. Paula was a disciple of Jerome, and 
therefore her lifetime fulls in the fourth or fifth 
century : — 

“ Aspicis augustum precisa rupe sepulcrum. 

Hospitium Paul est, ccelestia regna tenentis. 

Fratrem, cognatos, Romam, patriamque relinquens, 

Divitias, sobolem, Bethlehemite conditur antro, 

Hic presepe tuum, Christe, atque hic mystica magi 

Munera portantes hominique Deoque dedere.” 

Is there any other instance of magus length- 
ening the first syllable in late Latinity ? L. 


Payixe Titne tHe Cuurcnyarp.— Will 
you or any of your correspondents say if you 
know of any tradition or historic notice of the 
practice, once in use, of paying tithe in the church- 
There is a very old box-tombstone in the 
churchyard of Kirkby-Stephen, Westmoreland, 
without inscription, but containing nevertheless 
on one side a mutilated shield which, I believe, to 
have been of the Wharton family, and tradition 
says that tithe was formerly brought to the 
churchyard, and paid upon that tomb. I suppose 
it would be not tithes in kind, but personal tithes 
that were paid in this way. Was Sunday the 


| customary day of payment ? 


Cornetius Nicnorson. 
Murwell Hill. 


Primrose: Smita. — Dr. Carlyle, in his Auto- 
biography (p. 236), talking of two of his brother 
clergymen of these names, says : _ 

“ Primrose was a shallow pedant, who was puffed up by 
the flattery of his brethren to think himself an eminent 
scholar. . ... He had a fluent elocution in the dialect 
of Morayshire, embellished with English of his own in- 
vention; but with all this he had no common sense. 


| Smith was a sly northern, seemingly very temperate, 


but a great counsellor of his neighbour and countryman 
Primrose.” 

These individuals were Charles Primrose, mini- 
ster of Crichton, who had been translated to that 
parish from Elgin in 1829; and William Smith, 
minister of Cranston. 

Can any one furnish me with any more infor- 
mation respecting either of them? I am anxious 


to connect Primrose with the noble family of 
Roseberry, which I am strongly inclined to be- 
lieve from the fact that Sir John Primrose was 
patron of the parish of Crichton. Was he (Charles) 
connected with Smith in any way? I find in the 
Elginshire registers this same Charles Primrose 
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associated with a “ Mr, Alexander Smith” in El- 


in. 
: Who is the “Captain Smith” who heads the 
Elgin covenanters in the murder of James Gor- 
don, Younger, of Rynnie, a young cavalier, on 
May 5th, 1645? (See Grant's Mem. of Montrose.) 
Any other reference to him will greatly oblige. 

I met with a curious little medical treatise some 
time ago, by a certain “ Jacobus Primrose.” It 
was a small 12mo, printed I think at Amsterdam, 
but I unfortunately did not make a note of it at 
the time. Who was “ Jacobus Primrose?” 

Noruine More. 

Amy Ronsart. — Is there any portrait known 
of this lady ? SENNOKE. 

Cuarces Scotr or Ancrum. — Charles, second 
son of the first Baronet of Ancrum, who was 
married to Margaret Rutherford, joined in the 
cause of the Stuarts in 1715, and the tradition 
among some of his descendants is, that he died in 
the Tower. 

[ should be glad to ascertain, through “ N. & 
()..” what his fate was. L. Z. 


Mueries Answers. 


Joux Murpocn.—Is there any printed Memoir 
of this person, who was said to have afterwards 
settled in London? I remember seeing a Mr. 
Murdoch, about the year 1827, who was believed 
to be the same individual who initiated Burns in 
the French language, and, when I saw him, was 
said to keep a bookseller’s shop in Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury. Mr. Murdoch was a thin, 
nild-looking, and venerable old gentleman, appa- 
rently about eighty years of age. J. Macray. 

(Mr. John Murdoch died April 20, 1824, aged seventy- 
seven. He was a highly amiable and worthy man, In 
his latter days, illness had reduced him to the brink of 
destitution, and an appeal was made to the friends and 
admirers of his illustrious pupil in his behalf. It is 
stated that he had taught English in London to several 
distinguished foreigners ; among the rest, to the celebrated 
Talleyrand, during his residence as an emigrant in Eng- 
land. For particulars respecting him consult The Euro- 
pean Mag., iii. 130; Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors, 8vo, 1816, p. 245; Gent.’s Mag., Feb. 1824, 
p. 165; August, 1824, p.-186; and Chambers’s Life of 
Burns, 4 vols. 8vo, 1856.] 

Munporum Expricatio: Sam. Porpace (2"¢ 
S. xii. 370.) — The following extract from Du- 
gard's Register of Merchant Taylors’ School, af- 
fords, at any rate, a curious coincidence of name, 
and, I think, deserves further investigation : — 

“Samuel Pordage, eldest son of John Pordage, D.M., 
born in the parish of S. Dionis Backchurch, 23 Jan. 1633, 
admitted 1644.” 

_ Did Dr. Pordage subsequently take orders ? and 
is the Samuel of the above extract the author of 
Mundorum Explicatio, &c. ? Cc. J. R. 


in orders, and is doubtless the M.D. noticed in Dugard’s 
Register. Wood thus speaks of him: “John Pordage, 
commonly called Dr. Pordage (or, as he elsewhere says, 
“called Doctor by a charientismus”), whom I have heard 
Mr. Ashmole commend for his knowledge in, or at least 
his great affection to, astronomy ” ( Athena, iii. 1100, ed. 
1817). In1645 and 1646, he was Vicar of St. Lawrence’s 
church, Reading, and afterwards Rector of Bradfield in 
Berkshire. He was tried for insufficiency before the 
committee for plundered ministers during the interreg- 
num, and the cause dismissed in his favour, March 27, 
1651. About three years afterwards the same charges 
were revived with additional contemptible matter, founded 
upon visions and witchcraft. Hence the allusion in Dry- 
den's couplet — 
“ Some in my speedy pace I must outran, 
As lame Mephibosheth the Wizard's son.” 


After several examinations, John Pordage was finally 
ejected Dec. 8, 1654. The proceedings are reported in 
Cobbett’s edition of The State Trials, v. 539—632. 
Samuel, his son, appears to have been head steward of 
the lands to Philip, the second Earl of Pembroke. Con- 
sult Wood’s Athena; Lysons’s Berkshire; and Brydges’s 


Censura Literaria, iii, 272, ed. 1815. 


Is the Note by the Editor, in reply to your cor- 
respondent's Query as to the author of this work, 
correct in attributing it to Samuel Pordage, the 
antagonist of Dryden? I am quite aware that 
Lowndes has placed it amongst his works, but 
most probably only on the authority of some 
bookseller’s catalogue. Wood (Athene Oxon. vol. 
ii. p. 150, vol. iii. p. 1100, Bliss's edit.), in refer- 
ring to Samuel Pordage, and mentioning his 
works, does not include Mundorum Explicatio 
amongst them; neither does Haslewood in his 
note on Wood, or in his article on Pordage in 
the Censura Liieraria (vol. viii. p. 249, 1st edit.) ; 
nor is it given as Pordage’s in the Biographia 


| Dramatica (tit. Porpacr). The — is 


so different to that of the known works of this 
author, that I’ should be glad to know whether 
there is any authority for ascribing it to Pordage 
beyond the mere supposition, from the initials 
being the same, which I do not hold to be an 
argument of any weight. Jas. CRossLey. 


[We have to thank our correspondent for again calling 
attention to the authorship of Mundorum Explicatio. 
We found it attributed to Samuel Pordage, not only by 
Lowndes, but in the Catalogues of the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, and the Malone Collection, as well as by 
the late Rev. John Mitford in the Gent.’s Mag. for Nov. 
1834, p. 495. See also“ N. & Q.” I S, x. 474. It oc- 
curred to us at the time that the work was entirely of a 
different character to the other productions of this writer. 
From two questions put by Dr. Francis Lee to Dr. Ed- 
ward Hooker, we probably get a clue to the undoubted 
authorship of the work. The first question asked by Dr. 
Lee is, “From what copy was Dr. Pordage’s Mystica 
Theologia printed, I having one much larger under the 
Doctor’s own hand?” Again, “Was the Treatise of 
Eternal Nature put into the same order in which it is 
printed by the Doctor himself, or by his son S. Pordage, 
or by any other?” (Memorial of William Law, p. 240, 
8vo. 1856, Printed for Private Circulation.) From these 


[John Pordage, the father of the poet, was certainly | questions it would appear that Mundorum Explicatio 
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(evidently by one of the Mystic writers) was the pro- King’s cause, and was knighted and elected M.P. for 


duction of Dr. John Pordage, and published (probably 
after his death) by his son Samuel, the dramatic poet. 
The first edition appeared in 1661.] 


Jounx Meuron. —I cannot find in our biogra- 
phical dictionaries any notice of the author of the 
Astrologaster ; yet he is surely an English writer 
deserving of a passing sketch. John Melton, who 
held the office of Secretary to the Council of the 
North, or Keeper of the Great Seal for the North 
of England, died in 1640; and was buried at 


Tottenham, with a monument to his memory. | 


be identified with the author of the 
F.. Rimpavtr. 


Can he 
Astrologaster ? 
{John Melton, author of Astrologaster, or the Figvre- 


caster, 1620, 4to, is conjectured by the late Joseph Hunter | 


to have been Secretary to the Council of the North, or 
Keeper of the Great Seal for the North of England, who 
died in 1640, and was buried at Tottenham, with a monu- 
ment to his memory. (See New IJilustrations of Shak- 
speure, ii. 352.) The work entitled A Sixe-folde Poli- 
tician; together with a Sixe-folde Precept of Policy, by 
J. M., Svo, 1609, bas been ascribed by Hayley, Farmer, 
and Reed, to John Melton, author of the Astrologaster ; 


but Warton, Steevens, and Caldecott, assign it to the | 


father of the Poet Milton.) 


“ Sue NEVER BLAMED Him.”— Can you tell me 
where [ shall find the words of a song, which was 
very popular about thirty years ago beginning : — 

“ She never blamed him — never — 
But received him when he came, 
With a welcome kind as ever; 
And she tried to look the same.” 
Grime. 

[Vide Songs, Ballads, and other Poems, by the late 

Thomas Haynes Bayly, 2 vols. 8vo, 1844, vol. i. p. 91.] 


Atperman Tore, M.P.—When was this gen- 
tleman representative of the city of London in 
parliament, and what were the years of his mayor- 
alty and death ? * C. J. R. 


{John Thomas Thorp, Esq., was Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex in 1815; elected Alderman of the ward of 
Aldgate in 1817; Governor of the Irish Society in 1819, 
and served the office of Lord Mavor in 1820-1. He was 
elected M.P. for the City in 1818, defeating Sir Wm. 
Curtis; but was defeated by Sir William in 1820. He 
died on Nov. 6, 1836, and was interred in the family 
vault at Walthamstow. ] 


Downsixe Street. — Was it the worthy men- 
tioned in the following extract who gave its name 
to the street so celebrated in official annals ? — 

—. Tools _ of office, who, like Downing, had been 
proud of the honour of lacqueying his (Cromwell’s) 
coach.” 
History,” 18.6, i, $4.) 

Tee Ber. 

Trevandrum, Sept. 1861. 

[Sir George Downing, to whom Downing Street owes 
its name, was, according to Wood, a sider with all times 
and changes, skilled in the common cant, and a preacher 
occasionally. He was sent by Cromwell to Holland, as 
resident there. About the Restoration he espoused the 


Morpeth in 1661. Afterwards, becoming Secretary to 
the Treasury and Commissioner of the Customs, he wag 
in 1663 created a baronet of East Hatley, ia Cambridge- 
shire; ob, 1684.] 

Samaria. — Thanking you for the information 
given in answer to my former inquiry (2"¢ §. xii. 
328), I beg leave further to ask whether it can be 
collected that in either of the two passages re- 
ferred to, the term “ Cities of Samaria” compre- 
hended the cities of Galilee and those of the 
country beyond the Jordan ? Lomen, 

[As the tribes of Asher, Zebulun, and Naphtali, were 
of the number of the Ten Tribes that seceded from the 
House of David, and also the tribes of Reuben and Gad, 
with the half-tribe of Manasseh beyond Jordan, we think 
there is every reason for supposing that the term “Cities 


| of Samaria,” in lst and 2nd Kings, comprehended both 


ur 0 | same abbey. 
(Macaulay's Essays—* Hallam’s Constitutional | 


the cities of Galilee and those of the two tribes and a half 
over the river. Subsequently, however, Galilee became a 
distinct province from Samaria. ] 


Replies. 

MSS. RELATING TO THE ENGLISH POSSESSIONS 
OF THE NORMAN ABBEY OF ST. WANDRILLE. 
ERROR IN DODSWORTH’S MSS., ETC. ETC, 

(1" S. i. 338, 486 ; ii. 190.) 

Some correspondence has already taken place 
in your earliest numbers on the subject of the 
Abbey of St. Wandrille, or Fontenelle in Nor- 
mandy, but which did not elicit the information 
required. I have lately returned from an excur- 
sion into the neighbourhood of St. Wandrilles, 
made by invitation, for the purpose of examining 
a bundle of ancient MSS. not long ago discovered 
by an eminent Parisian archeologist in a private 
library in that country, the noble owner of which 
library not only gave every facility for examining 
its contents but also most hospitably entertained 
the examiner, previously a perfect stranger, dur- 
ing the whole time necessary for making the 
examination. The bundle alluded to consists of 
thirty-nine documents on parchment, and three on 
paper, all, ‘with one exception, relating to the 
Priory antl Church of Ecclesfield in Yorkshire 
(formerly a dependency of St. Wandrille’s) for 
the history of which parish, now in the press, I 
have for many years been making collections. 
The one exception relates to Scorestan in the dio- 
cese of Salisbury, another dependency of the 
‘The said documents are of various 
dates and in various styles of handwriting, the 
three on paper being especially difficult to deci- 
pher owing to tlie running of the ink, and to their 
being written in the cursive hand of the period. 
Two of these latter are in French; all the others 
in the contracted Latin usual in such documents. 
Several seals are perfect, two especially with the 
devices of the Adoration of the Magi, and the 
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Assumption of the Virgin being very beautiful. | 
Most, however, have only fragments of wax hang- | 
ing to the seal-strings. One has in place of a seal 
a small lump of leaves sewn up in paper: it is an 
acknowledgment by a Florentine merchant of the 
receipt of a sum of money in London, August, 
}247, from the Prior of Ecclesfield, on account of 
the church of Uphaven in Wiltshire. Are in- 
stances of such substitutes for seals common, or 
was it intended merely as a nucleus for a boss of 
wax? Certainly there are no remains of wax 
about it. More than three-fourths of the bundle 
are of the nature of “ receipts,” and are interest- | 
ing as illustrative of the mode of making such | 
transactions in the thirteenth century, to which | 
they all belong. It would seem that an ecclesiastic | 
having to receive rents from a distant benefice 
appointed some person, usually a merchant, his | 
precurator for receiving the same. This appoint- 
ment had to be witnessed and confirmed in writ- 
ing under seal by some other ecclesiastical dignitary 
or official, and the procurator’s receipt and quit- 
tance for the money when received had to be | 
witnessed and confirmed in like manner. In one 
instance, from the documents in question, Symon, | 
Prior of St. Genevieve at Paris, and Brother | 
Peter, cellarer of the same, certify that the Bailiff 
of St. Wandrille’s appeared before them three 
days running, being the Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday after Quasimodo in April, bringing 
with him 205 marks in sealed leathern bags, ready 
to pay them to one Hugo Rubeus or his procura- 
tor, as the rent or pension due to him {by the 
Abbot and Convent of St. Wandrille for the 
church of Ecclesfield, but that no one appeared to 
receive the money. This Hugo Rubeus is else- 
where described as “dom. nostri pape nepos et 
capellanus, subdiaconus, et prepositus Ecclesie 
Remen. ac Rector Ecelesix de Ecclesfield in 
Eborac. dyoc.” 

The receipts extend over a space of forty-two 
years, beginning with 1246. ‘The sum received 
was sometimes 170, sometimes 205 marks of good, 
new, and lawful sterlings (thirteen solidi and four 
sterlings being reckoned to each mark). ‘The per- 
sons appointed to receive it were almost always 
Florentine merchants ; sometimes a whole firm, 
or societas, is named, any member of which has 
the requisite authority. ‘The name of the church 
seems to have sadly perplexed the Norman scribes, 
who write it, amongst other ways, Eglefold, Gle- 
fold, Eglephot, Exclefd, Exfert, Exteltra, Egles- 
fert, Exflet, Ergreflet, and even Exffe. 

Is anything more known of this Hugo Rubeus, | 
who thus for more than forty years derived so large | 
arevenue froma church of which he hardly knew | 
the name? What is the technical rendering of | 
prepositus ecclesia? Spelman says churehwar- | 
den, or church-reeve, but that will hardly apply | 
to this case. On what grounds did the Pope 
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claim the right, and was it usual to exercise it, — 
of appointing to the rectory of a church over the 
heads of the.lawful patrons? I have a dim recol- 
lection of “ papal provisions” as being something 
of the kind, but have no reference. ‘The Bull of 
Innocent LV. for the collation of Hugo Rubeus 
to Ecclesfield says that it was done by apostolical 
authority, and guarantees that no prejudice shall 
arise thereby to prevent the monks making their 
own presentation on the next voidance. Poor 
satisfaction this for the abstraction for so many 
years of so large a portion of revenue! 

Some of the documents speak of what seems to 
be “ecclesia see. Zniftii Remens.,” but I can 
find no name in the calendar of saints which at all 
corresponds. What may the true reading be? 
What is the meaning of chaucez? Can it be 
shoes, in the following passage ? The monks are 
treating with John de Luvetot and his son for 
farming out their Priory of Ecclesfield, and sti- 
pulate to have one of their number in the said 
priory —‘“ pour servir dieu estre demourer et 
avoir son vivre vestir chaucez aus propres coux et 
depens diceulx chevalier et de son filz.” 

‘There are sundry other charters which call for 
no particular mention here, except that they are 
such as the late Mr. Hunter made inquiries for 
among the French aniiquaries without success. 
Amongst them is one which he printed (Zallam- 
shire, p. 26) from a copy in Dodsworth’s MSS. 
(vol. exvii. fol. 74), and which he says truly has 
suffered in transcription. One error in particular 
deserves notice, if only as showing how the change 
of a single letter may make sense of what before 
defied all attempts at translation. In Dodsworth’s 
copy of a convention made in 1161 defining the 
boundaries of the possessions of the Priory of 
Ecclesfield, one sentence runs thus : — 

“ Boscum sicut via vadit de ecclesia de Eglesfeld usque 
Burleiestan ad sinistram alium de Burleia usque ad es- 
sarta de Wereldesend ad sinistram sit in communione 
sicut antiquitus fuit. Preterea ab essartis de Werelde- 
senda a capite collis alium ejusdem collis, &c.” 

For alium read cilium, and after the first cilium 
add collis, and the true reading and sense are 
restored together. This last charter, by-the-way, 
is one of several others recited in a lengthy docu- 
ment in which “ W. di. gra. Sarr. eps.” (which I 
take to mean Bp. of Salisbury) certifies to hav- 
ing inspected the originals, and “quia valde peri- 
culosum est preedictas cartas et scripta ultra 
mare deferre,” to have had the correctness of the 
copy vouched for upon oath, and under seal. 
The Abbey of St. Wandrille had possessions in 
his diocese, which may explain why he took upon 
himself to confirm the charters of property in 
another diocese, though he does not name the 
property in his own diocese at all, and yet in his 
preamble speaks about its being his duty “de 
subditorum nostrorum utilitate per omnia cogitare.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Is anything further known of “Ruffinus fil. ject is from a letter addressed by Dr. Beattie, 


Manfredi viri nobilis Vercellensis fratris dom. 
Gualteri tituli S. Martini presb. cardinalis,” who 
was presented to Ecclesfield early in the thirteenth 
century ? What is the modern name of Helis- 
gangium in Normandy ? J. Eastwoop. 


THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LANGUAGES. 
(2™ xii. 347.) 


It seems to me, for I have always felt it to be 
true, during a residence of more than forty years 
in England, that “the English language is in 
some respects a foreign tongue to Scotchmen.” 
When a young Scotsman comes to England for 
the first time, he is soon made sensible, by the 
remarks of English people, that he must learn to 
express himself differently on many occasions 


from the style in which he has been accustomed | 


to speak, if he would hope to be understood in 
England. Either the words he uses are not the 
same as an Englishman would employ in similar 
circumstances, or they are diverted from their 
established application in classical English. Broad 
Scotch, in Hume's and Robertson's time, was the 
usual language of persons even in the highest 
circles in Edinburgh; and the children of the 
middle and lower classes still hear, for the most 
part, no other language until it becomes modified 
and improved by instruction and example as they 
grow up. Its vocables are chiefly of pure Anglo- 


the author of The Minstrel, §c., to Sylvester 
Douglas, afterwards Lord Glenbervie,dated Aber. 
deen, 5th January, 1778 : — 


“T am much entertained with your plan_of writing 
upon the Scottish barbarisms, accent, &c. It is a very 
extensive one; and in your hands will be very entertain- 
ing and useful. Most of the topics you mention have 
occasionally engrossed my attention. 
many sheets upon Scotticism,* and the structure and 
rules of our verse; and how far the English tongue is 
attainable by a native of Scotland, and in what respects 
it is not attainable (I mean a person who does not go to 
live in England till he is grown up)....... The 
greatest difficulty in acquiring the art of writing English, 
is one which I have seldom heard our countrymen com- 
plain of, and which I was never sensible of till I had 
spent some years in labouring to acquire that art. It is, 
to give a rernacular cast to the English we write. I must 
explain myself. We, who live in Scotland, are obliged 
to study English from books like a dead language” 
(This surely implies that pure English was not spoken 
in current conversation in Dr. Beattie’s time). “ Accord- 
ingly, when we write, we write it like a dead language, 
which we understand but cannot speak; avoiding, per- 
haps, all ungrammatical expressions, and even the bar- 
barisms of our country; but, at the same time, without 


| communicating that neatness, ease, and softness of phrase 


Saxon or Danish origin, with an occasional mix- | 


ture of French, from the long intimacy and 
friendship subsisting between the latter people 
and the Scottish nation. A striking proof of this 
intimacy will soon be given to the world by 
Mons. Frangisque Michel in his work, Zes Ecos- 
sais en France, etc. Wume resided for some time 
in England and France; and to this may be attri- 
buted the greater ease and gracefulness of his 
style compared with the laboured dignity of Ro- 
bertson. 

The sounds heard, and the words uttered in 
early life, make an indelible impression on the 
mind; being associated, in the free and joyous 
intercourse of childhood and youth, with parents, 
friends, and companions. No languages acquired 
afterwards, however perfect and beautiful in them- 
selves, can convey to the old Scotsman the genial, 
the exquisite charm, conveyed by the Doric of 


his infancy and boyhood: and I honestly avow, it , 


is one of the greatest pleasures of my existence 
to make the acquaintance of an Aberdeenshire 
man, and to revel in the luxury of speaking my 
native language in the broadest of Scottish dia- 
lects, and in recalling to life the long-dormant, 
homely, and kindly words of “ auld lang syne.” 

The following appropriate extract on this sub- 


which appears so conspicuously in Addison, Lord Lyttel- 
ton, and other elegant English authors. Our style is 
stately and unwieldy, and clogs the tongue in pronun- 
ciation, and smells of the lamp. We are slaves to the 
language we write, and are continually afraid of commit- 
ting gross blunders; and when an easy, familiar, idio- 
matical phrase occurs, dare not adopt it, if we recollect 
no authority, for fear of Scotticisms. In a word, we 
handle English as a person who cannot fence handles a 
sword; continually afraid of hurting ourselves with it, 
or letting it fall, or making some awkward motion that 
shall betray our ignorance. An English author of learn- 


| ing isthe master, not the slave, of his language; and 


wields it gracefully, because he wields it with ease, and 
with full assurance that he has the command of it. In 
order to get over this difficulty, which I fear is in some 
respects insuperable after all, I have been continually 
poring upon Addison, the best parts of Swift, Lord Lyt- 
telton, &c. The ear is of great service in these matters, 
and I am convinced the greater part of Scottish authors 
hurt their style by admiring and imitating one another. 
In Edinburgh it is currently said by your critical people, 
that Hume, Robertson, &c., write English better than the 
English themselves; than which, in my judgment, there 
cannot be a greater absurdity. I would as soon believe 
that Thuanus wrote better Latin than Cicero or Czsar, 
and that Buchanan was a more elegant poet than Virgil 
or Horace. Jn my rhetorical lectures, and whenever I have 
occasion to speak on this subject to those who pay any 
regard to my opinion, I always maintain a contrary doc- 
trine, and advise those to study English authors who 
would acquire a good English style.” — Life of Dr. 
Beattie, by Sir William Forbes, Bart., vol. ii. pp. 162—165. 
J. Macray. 
Oxford. 

* Beattie’s little work on Scotticisms, which has been 
frequently reprinted, was not mentioned, I think, in the 

recent list of similar publications in “ N. & Q.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 423 


WHITTINGTON. 
(24 S. xii. 342.) 

Your correspondent who signs himself CLarry 
in his communication on the subject of the elec- 
tions of Lord Mayors, seems to question the re- 
election of Sir Richard Whittington as any proof 
of the estimation in which he was held by his 
fellow-citizens, What that estimation was, let 
the following quotation from Grafton’s Chronicle 
testify (pp. 433, 434, 140¢) : — 

“ This yere a worthie citizen of London, named Rychard 


of the sayde citie, and bare that office three tymes ‘This 
worshipfull man so bestowed his goodes and substaunce 
tothe honor of God, to the reliefe of the poore, and to 
the benefit of the comon weale, that he hath right well 
deserved to be registered in the boke of fame. 

“Looke upon this ye Aldermen, for yt is a glorious 
glasse.” 

There may have been many circumstances in 
operation to prevent ,his immediate re-appoint- 
ment to the mayoralty, notwithstanding his great 
popularity with his fellow-citizens. Party feeling 
ran as high then as it does now; and it seems 
that however popular Whittington was with the 

rand middle classes on account of his bene- 
volence and reforms, he was perhaps not quite 
so popular with the aldermen of the day, whom 
he far outstripped in intelligence and liberality, 
for on his first election’ in 1397, the aldermen 
refused to sanction the appointment; and it was 
not until the king himself interfered that his ap- 
pointment was confirmed : — 

“This vere in Junij decessid the Mayre, and for hym 


admytt, tyll on the morowe was admitted by y*® King, 
and occupied tyll Seynt Edwardz day.”—Arnold’s Eng- 
lish Chronicle, xxx. 

The very great difference between the intervals 
of Whittington’s re-elections shows that it was 


no matter of course ; and if Chicheley and others | 


served the oflice more than once, it only shows that 
there have been other popular lord mayors be- 
sides Whittington ; few, however, if any, like him 
served three times, much less four, as Whittington 
did, if the portion of the year which he served 
after the death of Adam Baunne be reckoned as 
one. The semi-suggestion of your correspondent 
that a son of the first Sir Richard may have been 
the mayor of 1419, is refuted by the fact that 
Sir Richard Whittington, “thrice Mayor of Lon- 
don,” left no issue (see Whittington Pedigrees in 
Heralds’ College and British Museum, passim) ; 
and with regard to “the nice little family ar- 
rangement,” hinted at in the fact of a Robert 
Whittington having served the office of sheriff in 
1416 and again in 1419, I would reply, first, that 
the thing was not feasible, and secondly, that 
the said Robert Whittington was no relation 
whatever of Sir Richard (see family pedigrees 


| name was Whittington, as in many Chronicles he 

| is called Whittingham, which was probably his 
correct name. At any rate, there was no Robert 

| of that family contemporary with Sir Richard. 

| [have no interest whatever in the aldermanic 
body of our metropolis, having no acquaintance 
with the Lord Mayor or a single individual among 
the Aldermen ; but I do take an interest in res- 
cuing from oblivion, and maintaining the credi- 
bility of the history and character of one of 
London's, England's, and my own county's great- 


est ornaments. 
Whittyngton, Mercer and Alderman, was elected Maior | 


Tue or “ Tue Mover Mercuant 
or THE MippLe AGEs, AS EXEMPLIFIED 
in THE History or Sie Ruicuarp 
Wuittincton.” 


Hempsted Court, near Gloucester. 


The readers of “N. & Q.” have reason to 
thank Crarry for the curious investigation of 
the facts connected with the history of this re- 
nowned Lord Mayor. I find that the dates as- 
signed by vour correspondent to the three several 
Mayoralties of the illustrious Dick agree with the 
Roll given in Haydn’s Book of Dignities, and it 
is thus assumed (as would probably be done by 
most of us) that the fact of Whittington being 
“thrice Lord Mayor of London” is beyond dis- 
ong Now, when our present Lord Mayor made 

is appearance on the 9th of November instant, 
according to custom, in the Court of Exchequer, 
the Lord Chief Baron is reported to have said : — 


chosen Richard Whitington, who the Lordz wold not | “1 beg to state now that your Lordship’s second 


election has not been exceeded by any person — 
not even by that chief Magistrate,” &c. (alluding 
to Whittington), and he goes on, — “It is now 
understood, since learned antiquaries have inves- 
tigated the matter, that that Chief Magistrate 
was not elected thrice to the office, but that he 
only received the same honour as your Lord- 
ship.” That this statement of the learned Chief 
Baron is too general, is not to be denied; but, 
putting aside all other instances of re-election, 
and confining ourselves to the individual case of 
Whittington, turn we now to another authority. 
In Arnold’s Chronicle (I quote from the folio 
edition, without date, but generally known as that 
of Antwerp, 1502), I find that Whittington was 
Mayor in the twenty-first year of Richard IL, 
and again in the eighth of Henry IV.; but in 
the seventh of Henry V., which corresponds with 
Mr. Haydn’s third date, the name of the Mayor 
is given as “Whittinghm.” It happens remark- 
ably enough that one of the Sheriffs of that year 
is Robert Whittingham, and it is therefore not 
impossible that by some accidental diversion of 
the compositor’s eye, the distinction between 
Whittington, the Mayor, and Whittingham, the 


again) ; and it is questionable even whether his | Sheriff, may have been overlooked. As the 
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S. XIL. Nov. 23. 61, 


matter is here represented, the Chief Baron and 
Mr. Haydn are at variance. Arnold appears to 
give countenance to the former. My purpose is 
to inquire whether any of your correspondents 
ean reconcile the discrepancy, and what further 
authorities may be consulted on the subject ? 

R. 8. Q. 


Tne Unsuriep Ampassapors (2™ S. viii. 377, 
&e.) — In the History of the Abbey Church of St. 
Peter's, Westminster, 2 vols. 4to (published by 
Ackerman, London, 1812), at p. 156 of the second 
volume, in the description of Henry VIL.’s chapel, 
the following passage occurs : — 

“ A small tablet near the floor marks the grave, which 
has been allotted in this last asylum of kings and other 
illustrious dead, to the remains of Anthony Philip, Duke 
of Montpensier, the second son of the Duke of Orleans, 
and descended from the Kings of France. He was born 
July 3, 1775, and died May 18, 1807, Near the same 
spot the late Queen of France, the consort of Louis XVIIL., 
now resident in England, received a temporary sepulchre 
till her reliques could be removed for final interment to 
the country which gave her birth,” 


And in a foot-note on p. 157: — 


“The opportunity which the removal of this royal 
corpse to the Continent afforded, was very properly taken, 
of sending to be interred in Catholic ground the unburied 
coffins of two foreign ministers, which had been so long 
left to the gaze of the visitors of this chapel, whose earth 
was not considered by their diplomatic officers at the 
time as sufficiently canonical to receive them.” 


A. W. M. 

Artuur Rosr, Tue Last Primate or 
(2™ S. xii. 309.) — The following account is to be 
found in Dr. Sibbald’s History of Fife, being an 


extract from John M‘Ure’s View of the City of | 3 : 
into the belly of the gaping crocodile,” would be 


Glasgow, 1736: — 


“ Mr. Arthur Rose, a minister’s son in Aberdeenshire, 
descended from the family of Kilravoch in Ross-shire 
(Nairn). He had his education in the University of 
Aberdeen, where he took his degrees; he was first or- 
dained to the ministry at Kincairn. 

“In the year 1665, he was made parson of Glasgow 
+++. and was esteemed a good preacher. In the year 
1676, he was preferred to the Bishoprick of Argvle. . . . 
In the year 1678, he was elected Bishop of Galloway, 
then preferred to the Archbishoprick of Glasgow, upon 
the translation thence of Doctor Burnet to the Archie- 
piscopal see of St. Andrew’s in 1679: here he sat till 
the year 1684; then he became Archbp. of St. Andrew's 
on Burnet’s death, where the Revolution found him; 


which he survived many years, and died the 13th June, | 


1704.” 


In the above-mentioned book, the name is spelt 
Ross, but the true name is Rose. 

I do not know what family the Archbishop left, 
but his daughter Anne was married to John, 
fourth Lord Balmerino; whose son Arthur, suc- 
ceeded an elder brother as sixth Lord, and having 
joined Prince Charles in 1745, was beheaded on 

ower Hill in 1746. 

The descent of the Archbishop was from Alex- 


| 


| ander, youngest son of Ilugh Rose, the eighth of 


Kilravoch : then followed Henrie; next, the Rey, 
James of Inch, whose youngest son was Arthur 
the Archbishop. 

The eldest son of James of Inch was the Rey, 
Alexander of Monimus, whose second son Alex- 
ander was Bishop of Edinburgh and Primus: he 
died in 1720, at the age of seventy-four. In the 
memorandum in my possession, he is stated to 
have been the successor of his uncle in 1704. 

L. Z. 


Henrietta Marta, Baroness WENTWORTH oF 
Nettiestep (2™ §. viii. 495.) — Will Bristou- 
ENSIS be good enough to state his authority for 
saying that James, Duke of Monmouth, married 
“secondly, Henrietta- Maria Wentworth, Baroness 
of Nettlested” ? Readers of Lord Macaulay's 
History will not readily forget his description of 
the tragic conclusion of their illicit love. But 
what pretence is there for saying they were mar- 
ried? or even that the Duke committed bigamy? 
Anne, Duchess of Buccleugh, long survived her 
husband the Duke of Monmouth. Tee Ber. 


Trevandrum, Sept. 1861, 


Srrance (2™ S. xii. 310) ; Post-parep 
Books (2 S, xii. 325.) — Herodotus says of the 
Crocodile : — 

“Living in the water, its throat is always full of 
leeches . . . . When the crocodile leaves the water, it 
reclines itself on the sand. . . with its mouth open; the 
Trochilus entering its throat, destroys the leeches, in 
acknowledgement for which service, it never does the 
Trochylus injury.” — Beloe’s translation, 2 vols. 80, 
London, 1825. Euterpe, Ixviii. 


That a rat might, in a similar manner, “ creep 


quite enough for many of our old naturalists to 
build upon, and may have originated the simile of 
Lloyd. 

With regard to the elephant, the tradition rests 
upon a better basis. John Svvan (Swan) in his 
Speculum Mundi, Camb. 1635, sm. 4to, says :— 

“The little mouse is sometimes offensive to this beast 
[the elephant], and wil! strive to run into the trunk of 
his nose; neither can he endure to eat more of his meat, 
if he see but a mouse runne over it.” — Chap. ix. § 1, 
p. 433. 

My copy of this work illustrates the inquiry 
of my neighbour Letureprensis, as regards the 
practice of post-dating books. The imprint, as 
stated, is 1635; but on the fly-leaf is written m 
a bold Italian hand, “ James C . . . . [purposely 
obliterated], August y® 11", 1634.” 

Doveras 


Daventers or THe Lion (2 S. xi. 
357.) —I am much obliged to Mexeres for pro- 
posing these queries, which I think may elicit 
some very interesting particulars. Permit me to 
answer them to the best of my ability. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
1. Three; Isabel, Margaret, and Margery, or 
Marion. (Ada, or Adama, sometimes called the | 


eldest, appears to be an illegitimate daughter.) 

2. The eldest married Hubert de Burgh, Earl 
of Kent, in 1225, and the second, Roger Biygod, 
Earl of Norfolk: but which of these Princesses 
was named Isabel, and which Margaret, is a 
matter on which genealogists are completely at 
jssue. I think the majority of authorities are 
rather in favour of Isabel being the name of the 
Countess of Kent. 

3. They all died childless. (See Burke's Ex- 
tinct Peerage, articles Burgh, Bigod, and Marshal.) 
Some writers assert that the Countess of Kent 
left two sons; but these seem rather to be the 
children of Hubert's first or second wife, Joan 
de Vernun, and Beatrice de Warren, It is, 
however, remarkable, that in a passage in the 
Close Rolls, 1257, Margaret de Burgh is spoken 
of as the daughter of the Scottish Princess. Not 
having access to the Close Rolls, I cannot give 
the original, but the following is my note made at 
the time I was examining them with reference to 
Hubert : — 

“Hubert said that the Countess his wife had fallen at 
his feet and told him that her daughter had entered into 
such engagements with Richard de Clare, that she could 
not be married to another.” 

The Earldom of Kent expired with Hubert, 
though he left two sons and two daughters ; 
“which Collins accounts for,” says Burke, “in his par- 
liamentary precedents, by the allegation that the patent 
by which the Earldom was conferred was in remainder 
tothe heirs male of the Scottish Princess only, and that 
lady leaving no issue, the dignity of course ceased.” 

If the patent were limited to heirs male, Mar- 
aret might still be the daughter of the Scottish 

rincess. She married Richard de Clare, Earl 


of Gloucester, but appears to have been divorced | 


from him (by order of Henry III., who was ex- 
ceedingly displeased), as the very next year 
Richard was married to Maude de Lacy. Mar- 
garet de Burgh appears to have died s. r. 

If Meteres can refer to the Close Rolls for 
1237, he will readily see whether, in my hurried 
note, I rightly translated it “ her daughter,” but 
if the pronoun be ambiguous, I think the sense of 
the passage seems to require the feminine. 

HeRMENTRUDE. 

Cappace (2 §. xii. 190, 218, 252, 316.) —If 
space can be allowed in “N. & Q.” I add “ some 
fifty or, by’rlady, inclining to threescore,” further 
examples of the unaccented final -age, as deriva- 
tive from the Latin ago; their precedent etyma 

ing native or foreign. Accepting Mr. Bucx- 
Tor’s “buk-age, buoy-age, and labor-age” (p. 
218), as also outre agir for the possible, though 
hot very obvious, etymon of “outr-age,” ought he 
not to have foreclosed “ mort-gage” along with 
“saxi-frage ?” 
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Ad-age, anchor-age, append-age, assembl-age, 
Raron-age, baronet-age, bever-age, brew-age, 
Carn-age, concubin-age, cooper-age, cott-age, 
cribb-age, Demurr-age, dispar-age, dot-age, drain- 
-age, Embass-age, equip-age, escu-age, Foli-age, 
for-age, fruit-age, Hamorrh-age, herit-age, her- 
mit-age, hom-age, host-age, Im-age, Leak-age, 
Line-age, Man-age, mile-age, mucil-age, Or- 
phan-age, Parent-age, parson-age, pastur-age, 
patron-age, peer-age, person-age, pilgrim-age, 
pott-age, pucel-age, Quarter-age, Scripp-age, 
sewer-age, soc age, Treill-age, tutel-age, tutor-age, 
Umbr-age, Vassal-age, verbi-age, vicar-age, vi- 
cin-age, vill-age, villen-age. 

In several of these terms, as in those of Mr. 
Buckton’s word-list, the final -age has lapsed 
into -idge; not so much by what J. San desig- 
nates “a natural process of speech” (p. 190), as 
by an habitually careless Sairey-Gampism, and 
has become a norma loquendi, too prevalent for 
the nicest orthotpists to abrogate. There is no 
standing out against wzidee. When my lord and 
my lady dilate upon their marridges and carridges, 
why should not the costermonger and orange- 
woman discuss their cabbidge and spinnidge, 
rhyming the latter esculent—horresco referens !— 
to Grinnidge ? Parliament and pothouse alike 
neglect that proper power of the semi-mute ter- 
minal, which early observation has rendered so 
easy to the Aucrrs SYLLABARUM. 


Consecration Marks (2™ §, xii. 315.) — As 
the builder’s marks in Gloucester Cathedral are 
identical with characters found on ancient stones 
at the site of Carthage; and these bear charac- 
ters of alphabets daguerreotyped in Mexico by 
Stephens, so the “ two painted crosses” in Red- 
cliffe Church, Bristol, and those of the “ Anglo- 
Norman structure,” are paralleled by the double 
cross noted by the above traveller as appearing 
on the walls of a large building in Yucatan ; and, 
if my memory does not deceive me, in other 
quarters also. GNARUS. 

I have an idea that upon the reopening of the 
doors of the houses of the Lord, after any exten- 
sive repairs, there was, in the Middle Ages, a 
service to “ sanctify the house of the Lord,” to 
“cleanse” it from the pollutions to which it had 
been subject through them that did the work (as 
2 Chron. xxix. 85—15), and to dedicate the wood, 
stone, &c. newly introduced ; that crosses were 
set up on the walls as marks of sanctification, 


| cleansing, dedication; that these were sprinkled 


with holy water and blessed, the priests, &e. 
chaunting as they passed in procession through- 
out the building. B. W. 


Your correspondent, Mr. Witttams, has re- 
vived the subject of “Consecration Marks” still 
existing in many churches: the inquiry at present 
has made but little satisfactory progress, and it is 
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only through the pages of “ N. & Q.” the inquirer 
can hope to obtain the desired information. 

It is therefore trusted some reader, conversant 
in such mysteries, may be induced to throw the 
desired light upon this obscure subject. 

The first inquiry would naturally be, what in- 
fluences the form of the cross, as it must be called 
from the intersecting bars generally used, being 
figurative of the holy end proposed, and the re- 
cord of the observance of the holy rite for after 
generations ? 

The next subject in the mystery is, what in- 
fluences the selection of the colour, and whether 
more than one tint was ever used upon the same 
design ? 


And lastly, it is reasonable to ask, whether the | 


place selected for this proof of the fulfilment of 
the hallowed rite of consecration is in any way 
significant of the life or martyrdom of the adopted 
patron ? 

One only of these marks has recently fallen 
under my observation, and that is now no longer 
visible ; the refitting of some loose panels, in the 
justly celebrated screen in Ranworth church, has 
precluded the possibility of any further examina- 
tion: in form it is circular, enclosing a cross 
pattée. The colour is much faded; but it must 
have been an ordinary red, without any other 
colour being perceptible. 

It is painted on the east wall of the church, by 
the south side of the chancel arch, 

In Wymondham church, Norfolk, the dedica- 
tion “ mark” (an inscribed stone) is placed in one 
of the westerly columns, and resembles the mo- 
nogram of St. Mary the Virgin. li. D’Aveney. 

Orm’s Heap (2 S. xii. 365.) — ‘This mountain 
is certainly in Caernarvonshire. But what is the 
meaning of “ Orm,” and what its derivation. 

3. E. G. 


{Orm means a snake, or serpent, and is of Scandina- 
vian origin. Ormen is the Swedish word now in use. 
The English worm (wynm A.-S., wurm Germ.) is possibly 
connected with this word. 
man wurm with orm.] 

Samvuget Warp, of Ipswich S. xii. 311, 
379): Samugt Warp, D.D., Master of Sidney 
College: Natuaniet Warp, of Shenfield: Na- 
THANIEL Warp, Vicar of Staindrop.— Mr. Wopn- 
DERSPOON’s communication is, we grieve to say, 
calculated seriously to mislead. 

Samuel Ward of Ipswich was not of the Dur- 
ham family. He was born in Suffolk, being son 
of John Ward, minister of Haverhill, in that 
county (Athen. Cantab. ii. 310), was admitted a 
scholar of S. John’s College, Cambridge, on the 
Lady Margaret's foundation, on the nomination 
of Lord Burghley, 6 Nov. 1594; went out B.A. 
as a member of that house, 1596-7; was appointed 
one of the first Fellows of Sidney Sussex College, 
1599; commenced M.A. 1600; vacated his fel- 


Wachter connects the Ger- | 


lowship 1604, by marriage with Deborah Bolton 
of Isleham, Cambridgeshire, widow, and proceeded 
B.D. 1607. He died 8 March, 1639-40. 

Samuel Ward, born at Bishop Middleham, eo, 
Durham, was a divine of far higher reputation, 
He was of Christ’s College; B.A. 1592-3, M.A, 
1596; became Fellow of Emmanuel College, going 
out B.D. there 1603; was one of the translators 
of the Bible; became master of Sidney College 
1609-10; and was created D.D. 1610. He was 

| Archdeacon of Taunton 1615, a commissioner at 
the synod of Dort 1618, and Margaret Professor 
of Divinity 1622. He was scandalously persecuted 
| by the party of the Parliament, and died 13 Sept. 
| 1643. 

Nathaniel Ward, brother of Samuel Ward of 
Ipswich, was of Emmanuel College ; B.A. 1599- 
1600, M.A. 1603; became minister of Standon, 
Hertfordshire ; embarked for America 1634; re- 
turned to England 1646 ; and settled at Shenfield 
in Essex, where he died, 1653. He is noticed in 
“N.& Q.” 1* S. ix. 517. See also * N. & Q.” 20 
S. ix. 73. 

Nathaniel Ward, slain at Millum Castle, Cum- 
berland, in Dec. 1644, was of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and vicar of Staindrop, co. Durham, 
There are notices of him in “N. & Q.” 24 §. viii. 
76; ix. 73. 

The two Samuel Wards and the two Nathaniel 
Wards are also confounded in “ N. & Q.” 9°*§, 
v. 318, 319. C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Monetary Twevtrru-pay Custom 
(2"¢ S. xii. 290.) — 1 beg to inform your corre- 
spondent, in reply to his first Query, that gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, in silken bags, are still 
presented on Twelfth-day at the Chapel Royal in 
St. James’s Palace. Formerly, the offering was 

| made by the sovereign in person. The Daily 

Post newspaper, on Thursday, 7th January, 1742, 
L informed its readers that — 

“Yesterday, being Twelfth-day, his Majesty, the 
Duke, and Princesses went in State to the Chapel Royal, 
assisted at divine service and during the offertory, his 
Majesty advanced to the altar; and according to the 
ancient custom of the Kings of England, offer’d three 
purses fill’d with gold, frankincense, and myrrh, in com- 
memoration of the presents made by the Eastern Magi 
as on that day at the Manifestation.” 
| At present the offering is made by two persons 
connected with the Lord Chamberlain's office. 

These gentlemen approach the altar during the 

reading of the offertory sentences; and, taking 

the purses said to contain the gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh, from a box covered with crimson silk, 
and having on its lid a star formed chiefly of 
spangles, but otherwise closely resembling in size 
and shape the boxes used by hairdressers as the 
depositories of “ fulse fronts,” place them on the 
| alms dish, which is held forth for their reception 
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by one of the officiating priests. I am unable to 
say when the sovereign ceased personally to per- 
form the ceremony, but it was possibly at the 

riod of George ILI.’s malady manifesting itself. 

have no doubt that the performance of it was 
then deputed to the Lord Chamberlain, and that 
that functionary has, in his turn, delegated it to 
some of his subordinates. I am able, however, to 
state of my own knowledge, that the present prac- 
tice has prevailed for many years past. What 


becomes of the purses and their contents after | 


the ceremony, I know not, but believe that they 
are taken as a sort of perquisite by one of the 
dergy of the chapel. W. Ti. Husk. 

Two-Foor Rute (2™ S. xi. 328, 376, 456.) — 
Jn a curious treatise entitled A discoverie of Sun- 
drie Errours and Faults daily committed by Land 
Meaters ignorant of Arithmetic and Geometrye, 
stated to be by Worsop ; small 4to. London, 1582, 
fol. c. 2, it is stated : — 

“They measured the poles, and lines with two-foote 
rulers and yardes, whereof some differed from other half 
an inche.”” 

The copy in the Museum may be found under 
the press mark 967, k. 23. Wratr Parwortn. 


The following is part of a communication to the 
forthcoming number of the Architectural Publica- 
tion Dictionary, which I am requested to offer to 
your notice, and which seems very curious : — 


“In 1856 a chapel placed at the south-west angle of | 


the tower of Yeovil church, Somersetshire, was pulled 
down, which left the two buttresses at the angle of the 
tower of an irregular shape, necessitating their recon- 
struction; in the course of removing the stones, at the 
height of about 6 ft., a gauge or rule, together with an iron 
spoon, were found in an interstice. The rule is of oak, 
about 1 inch wide and #. thick: it broke with its own 
weight; and the centre part, consisting of a few inches, 
fell to pieces; the original Jength was apparently 24 ins., 
of which still remain. Each inch is rudely marked 
byathin line cut with a knife or chisel only, one side 
without numbering. ‘The edge of the rule is curved 
about two inches in its length, and the inches would appear 
to have been of the same length as those at present used, 
although six of its inches make one-eighth of an inch 
less than usual. It is now in the possession of Mr. R. H. 
Shout, who superintended the rebuilding, and who at- 
tributes the date of the tower to the early part of the 
latter half of the fourteenth century; from the position 
in which it was found, he conceives that the rule must 
have been left in the work during its progress.” 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Jetsam AND Frotsam (2" xii. 357.) —A. A. 
says that the derivation of ligan, “from the Latin 
ligare is clear.” Is it not rather from the Saxon 
ligan, to lie ? CrsTRIAN. 


Miseelanesus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 
_ Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon, with Narra- 
tives and Anecdotes illustrative of the Habits and Instincts 
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of the Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, &c. ; in- 
cluding a Monograph of the Elephant, and a Description of 
the Modes of Capturing and Training it. With Engrav- 
ings from Original Drawings. By >ir J. Emerson Ten- 
nent, K.C.S.,, &c. (Longman.) 

Valuable and interesting as was the extensive work 
on Ceylon, published some two years since (by Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent), there can be little doubt that the 
most popular sections of it were those devoted to the 
Natural History of the Island. For, while geographers 
and ethnologists were struck by the novelty of the au- 
thor’s views with regard to the connexion of Ceylon 
with the Malayan countries, and the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, rather than with the mainland of 
Hindostan, as shown by the dissimilarity between the 
Fauna of India and that of Ceylon: the popular interest 
in the book was excited rather by those sections of it 
which treated of the Natural History of the Island. To 
re-write, re-arrange, and greatly to expand that portion 
of his work, so as to make it indeed a new book on the 
Natural History of Ceylon, was a very happy idea: and 
it is one which has been so successfully carried out, that 
while the scientific student cannot fail to be gratified by 
the vast amount of new and authentic information here 
presented to him, the general reader will be delighted 
with the variety and interest of the illustrative anecdotes 
by which the author enlivens the more scientific portions 
of his book. The Monograph on the Elephant, with its 
varied learning, and graphic description of the modes of 
capturing and training that sagacious animal, would 
alone suffice to establish this amusing volume in popular 
favour. The woodcut illustrations, which are very 
numerous, are beautifully executed. 


The Story of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table. Compiled and arranged by J.T. K. With Tllus- 
trations by G. H. Thomas, (Griffith & Farran.) 

Well may the Editor of the present version of the 
Story of Arthur and his Knights, in which 

“The wonders wild of Arabesque combine 

With Gothic imagery of darker shade,” 
express his belief that this wondrous tale “ will never 
die while there are English men to study, and English 
boys to devour its tales of adventure and daring, and 
magic and conquest. The version before us, which is 
appropriately dedicated to the present Laureate, whose 
Idylls of the King have given fresh interest to the Ar- 
thurian Cycle of Romance, is an endeavour to carry out 
a suggestion of his predecessor, Robert Southey, who 
expressed his belief that, “ were it modernized and pub- 
lished as a book for boys, it could hardly fail of regaining 
its popularity.” This book is an abridgement, with the 
style only so far modernised as seemed indispensable, of 
Sir Thomas Mallory’s well-known collection. The Editor 
has moditied indeed, and suppressed, where changed 
manners and morals have made it absolutely necessary 


| to do so; but he has done this in a manner which all 


must approve; as all must appreciate the tact with 
which, amidst all these necessary innovations, he has 
preserved the antique spirit of his noble original. There 
be men, as well as boys, who will thank J. ‘T. K. for this 
goodly little volume. 
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Nosoxa Vitcanem Enonacensium. 8vo. York, 1768. 

Lavy Hewrev's Caanrties, Reront or. Svo. 

Ontorw axon on Gipstes. l2mo. 

Tarr's Eotnecnon Macazixe. In Parts. 1969. 

Erreenean, by Thos. Moore. 1827. 
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‘vleman, Bookseller, 22, High Street, Bloomsbury, 
wc. 
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Series. 1852. 
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ON 


including Generav Lrrerature, Science, and the Fixe 
Bisies, Porrry, a good Collectio 


or Excravixcs, Earty Maxuscripts, &c, 


in good bindings, and offered at very moderate prices. 


Also, to the € 
mended, a 
Discount allowed on all New Works. 


FIFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES of rare, 
CURIOUS, USEFUL, and V Al U ABIL. F BOOKS, Ancient and 
Modern. in various Languages and Classes of Litersture: splendid 
Books of Prints and Ulustrated Works; be autifully [liuminated Manu- 
scripts on Vellum, ac., (ON SALE, at very reduced prices, on account 
of removal, by J. LILLY, No 15, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 
eee A CATALOGUE, recently issued, containing a very choice 
Collection of Rare, Curious, and Useful Books and Manuscripts, may 
be had on the receipt of Six Postage Stamps. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1828. 
O BOOK-BUYERS. — W. J. SACKETT’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of Recent Purchases of SECOND 
HAND BOOKS sent free for a year on receipt of twelve stamps. 
1), Bull Street. Birmingham. 
Libraries bought or exchanged. 


Just published. 
FITHIAN’S CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOK 


CATALOGUE of about 2000 Volumes, can be had on application, 
or on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 


WILLIAM FITHIAN, Bookseller, 91, Withy Grove, Manchester. 


COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING, and 

SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, beautifully situated near CHESTER. 
This School, recognized by the Srecnerary of Svare for Ixpra™ 
sessing an efficient Class for Civil Engineering.” offers a sound English 
Education, and, in addition, Classics and the Modern Languages. Par- 
ticular attention is given to Mathematics and Practical Chemistry. 
The Instruction in Drawing is on the system of the Department of 
Science and Art. Each Pupil is provided with a separate seeping 
apartment.— For particulars, apply to the REV. ARTHUR RIGG, 
College, Chester. 
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‘shis Catalogue, which has been in preparation for nearly twelve montlis, comprises upwards of 15,000 Articles 
and nearly 60,000 Volumes of the best and most interesting Works, Ancient and Modern, upon nearly every subject, 


Arts. It contains also many RARE AND Cuntovs Boon, 


n of the best Country Histories, GALLERIES or and other Boous 


Gentlemen forming Libraries or requiring a Catalogue of reference will find this a most useful Guide, as it is the 
largest Catalogue of Books published during the last twenty years. 


The books are accurately described, are mostly 


Collectors of Literary Curiosities, their MONTHLY CATALOGUE, price 3d., is particularly recomé 
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AQUARIUM.- L LOY D’s PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTIONS for Tank Management, with Descriptive and 
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ark, London, W. 
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